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PAPERS AT THE F. O. M. A. CONVENTION 


Subjects of Particular Interest to Opesative Millers Discussed by Authorities 
at the Annual Convention of Fraternity of Operative Millers at St. Louis 


the Fraternity of Operative Millers 

of America was formally opened at 
St. Louis on Monday, May 29, the first 
address on the programme being that of 
President Bauer, which was published in 
full in The Northwestern Miller of last 
week. His speech was followed by papers 
read by J. C. Adderly and A. V. Farr, 
both of which are here summarized. 

At the Thursday morning session the 
papers were by S. Thruston Ballard, who 
spoke on “The Eight-Hour Day,” and 
Prof. Harry Snyder, whose topic was 
“The Food Value of Flour.” On account 
of its length, the latter paper is not in- 
cluded in the present issue of The North- 
western Miller, but will appear next week. 
the principal address at the Friday 
morning session was by A. C. von Hagen, 
his paper on “Wheat Sterilization” being 
included in the present report. 

Notes concerning the events of the con- 
vention, aside from the papers read, will 
he found elsewhere in this issue. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


Paper Read at St. Louis by 8S. Thruston 
Ballard, Vice-President Ballard 
& Ballard Co. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that 
| have the honor to address you this 
morning on the subject of the “Eight- 
Hour Day.” The subject is one that ap- 
peals to me greatly, and the growing in- 
terest in it on the part of employer and 
employee leads one to hope that conclu- 
sions may be reached by mutual trust and 
confidence and co-operation which will be 
for the good of all. 

Berofe telling you the experience we 
have had in our plant with the eight-hour 
day, the changes it has made in our busi- 
ness and the influence it has had on us 
and on our men, I wish to give you some 
of the information I have gleaned else- 
where. 

It would be very easy for me to give 
you an-essay on the eight-hour day, going 
back for 100 years and showing how the 
workday had been shortened, sometimes 
by law, as the result of agitation, and 
sometimes by organization of workers 
and others; but I want to confine myself 
now to the conditions as they exist today, 
aud look upon the question more from its 
practical side. 

FEW BOOKS ON THE SUBJECT 

In looking up statistics on the eight- 
hour day, I found it hard to secure any- 
thing on the subject. A number of books, 
of course, have been written and a num- 
ber of laws have either been passed or 
introduced, but in nearly all cases they 
were instigated by interested parties. 

There is abundant literature on wel- 
fare work, but very little on the eight- 
hour day, and while they frequently exist 
in the same plants, the one does not neces- 
sarily depend upon the other. 

The publication on this subject which 
seems to be most comprehensive is the 
Senate document No. 1124, “Tht Eight- 
Ifour Day,” which was published in Feb- 
ruary, 1913. Even that, I think, inclines 
‘o be one-sided, in that they have selected 
those concerns which seem to favor the 
shorter day, and give very few illustrations 
of those which either refused to try the 
eight-hour day or which tried and subse- 
quently abandoned it. 

While I personally believe in the eight- 
hour day in continuous occupations and 
we have adopted it in our mills, I yet, 
above all things, believe in fairness and I 
feel that this Senate document is not 
quite fair. 


_ QUOTATIONS FROM SENATE REPORT 
With your kind permission, I will read 
a few quotations from this document, 
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and from these we will get enough of the 
history of the eight-hour movement to 
answer our purpose: 

“Shipwrights ‘at Portsmouth and on the 
Clyde turn out as much work in winter in 
48 hours as during summer in 52 or 53 
hours.” 

“Gaskell, Deacon & Co., Widnes, have 
also substituted 8-hour for 12-hour shifts 
in their works, and the wages earned are 
very little less and the men enjoy better 
health and comfort.” 

“Mining experts in Germany have cal- 
culated that in mining three eight-hour 
shifts make effective use of 94 or 97 per 
cent of the 24 hours, while two 12-hour 
shifts make effective use of no more than 
83, and sometimes no more than 67, per 
cent. A gain of 30 per cent on the day’s 
production might be worth more to the 
employers than the wages of even 50 per 
cent more hands, because of the extra 
shift. _ With the above company the 
change did not involve an addition of 50 
per cent to their staff, but only 12%. 
‘hey employed nine men for every eight 
they had employed before. A reduction 
of 28 hours trom 84 to 56 per week made 
no measureable difference in output.” 

Mining is laborious work, and _ the 
miner’s work depends on others to a 
large extent. 

“A boiler manufacturer testifies that he 
does not think the men do as much in 
eight hours as they did in nine hours, tak- 
ing one day as the basis of comparison, but 
that at the end of the year he believes he 
would find that they had done just as 
much as with the longer hours. One con- 
dition necessary is the careful selection 
of men and fair treatment.” 

“The Battleship Connecticut was built 
with eight-hour labor in the government 
shipyards; the Louisiana was built with 
10-hour labor in a private shipyard. The 
labor efficiency of the former was 24.48 
per cent higher per average man than of 
the latter.” 

The probabilities are that in this case 
the government factory was ‘equipped 
with more and better machinery, and the 
entire plant was more up. to date and effi- 
cient. This is one reason why I think all 
these comparisons are more or less mis- 
leading and unfair. 

Letter on the eight-hour bill, Daniel J. 
Keefe, president International Long- 
shoremen’s Association: “From personal 
experience, I state that in loading lumber, 
coal, etc., the gang working eight hours a 
day for eight months a year do better 
work and.as much work as the gang work- 
ing 10 hours per day for eight months a 
year.” 

While I believe the statements in this 
letter, and feel in laborious work, such as 
loading lumber, coal, etc., an eight-hour 
day is quite long enough, yet I cannot but 
feel that the writer of the letter is some- 
what biased, to say the least. 


EXPERIENCES WITH EIGHT-HOUR DAY 


Mayor Low, New York, changed the 
two 12-hour shifts of the stonecutters 
employed around Columbia University 
into three eight-hour shifts, and found at 
the end of the year that there was not 
only a saving of money, but a saving in 
coal alone which amounted to the salaries 
of two of the best-paid men.” 

This we must accept as a fair illustra- 
tion. 

From “Hours of Labor,” by George E. 
McNeill, we see “The experience of 
England and of this state (Massachu- 
setts) shows that production has increased 
with each succeeding reduction of the 


hours of labor. In the cotton mills of 
England five persons in 1867 produced as 
much ‘as nine persons in 1835. England 
has found that increased leisure for the 
operative has brought increased wages, 
increased invention, increased produc- 
tions, and increased consumption.” 

' This is another illustration which is 
hardly fair. I think that in this case this 
great increased efficiency must have been 
due to improved machinery. 

Probably the very best illustration in 
this publication was the following, which 
is in this country and seems of later date 
than most, and also seems to be from 
carefully kept records. Unfortunately 
for our purpose, the work was not con- 
tinuous night and day, as is that in flour 
mills, but daytime only, and also prob- 
ably very heavy and laborious work.” 

Letter from Wm. J. Crawford & Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1912: “Dear sir: 
For several months the writer has wished 
to write to you and explain some facts 
which we are sure will interest you and 
your fellow-members.” 

“There are few firms in the country 
who have kept a comprehesive cost sys- 
tem extending over a period of more than 
30 years. Just 32 years ago, in January 
1880, we commenced to keep this record 
of the value of each man and the exact 
cost of each piece of work, and we have 
kept this ever since. 

“In the part of this work which will 
interest you we have a page for each 
granite cutter, and following each entry 
of the piece of work he takes up is the 
day and hour commenced; the day and 
hour finished; the entire time consumed; 
the wages we have paid; the quarry bill, 
and a column for loss and a column for 

ain.” 

“In this way, we are able to raise a 
man’s wages from time to time as he 
proves his worth. We do this without 
request from the men, and in this way we 
obtain the highest efficiency, and we can- 
not remember when a man has asked us 
to raise his wages.” 

“Now, about the fact that I think will 
be of particular interest to you. This 
cost system extends back to the time when 
the day was 10 hours, and it shows that 
the same man, under identically the same 
conditions, accomplished more of exactly 
the same kind of work when he was work- 
ing nine hours, than he did when he was 
working 10 hours; and again, when the 
hours were reduced to eight hour’ this 
same man accomplished still more in an 
eight-hour day than he did in a nine- 
hour day.” 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY RELATIVELY RARE 

The many illustrations given would lead 

one to believe that the eight-hour day 
was largely adopted in this country. 

But listen to these statistics from the 
same Senate document, page 7: 

“The proportion of eight-hour estab- 
lishments in the United States to the 
total number of establishments is exactly 
the same now as half a century ago, and 
includes a diversity of trades.” 

“The eight-hour day is adopted in 5 out 
of 31 establishments for the manufacture 
of arms and ammunition; in 17 out of 255 
ship-building yards; in 35 out of 547 
printing and k-binding firms; in 36 
out of 217 tobacco factories; 28 out of 
2,582 metal works; 30 out of 2,257 boot 
and shoe factories; 10 out of 3,334 build- 
ing firms; 3 out of 1,000 carriage works, 
—and so on in 32 different branches of 
industry. It is to be presumed that, in 
the face of overwhelming competition, 
there is no loss of output.” 


One hundred and sixty-four establish- 
ments in 10,118, or 1.6 per cent. 

From these statistics we see that, of 
the firms investigated, less than 2 per 
cent have gone to the eight-hour day, | 
and, furthermore, there has been no in- 
crease in the number using this shorter 
day in the last 50 years. Notwithstanding 
the publicity given to the matter and all 
the efforts that have been made by social 
workers and others, I am forced to state 
that I was very much surprised by these 
statements. I had supposed that a large 
proportion of the plants in this country 
were on the eight-hour basis, and must 
infer that the experiments in other con- 
cerns were not so fortunate as those of 
our mills. 

Recently I wrote to a number of firms 
listed as advanced in welfare work, and 
was somewhat surprised to learn that 
they are by no means unanimous in favor- 
ing the eight-hour day. 

Those opposing seem to feel that men 
tending machinery where the rate per 
hour is fixed can get better results from 
the longer day. The length of the day in 
those trades should be carefully studied, 
with an earnest desire to be fair all 
around. 

In flour mills, however, the conditions 
are different, the work, while continuous, 
is not usually very laborious, and very 
few plants have gone to the eight-hour 
day. In fact, I am not sure but our mill 
is now the only one on that basis; there 
may be others and, if so, I should like to 
hear their experiences. 


PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS 


Let me now give you some of the re- 
sults of our own experience: 

We have had the eight-hour day in our 
mills since July 1, 1907, making an ex- 
perience of nearly nine years. In com- 
mon with most other mills, we had two 
shifts of 12 hours each, and went to three 
shifts of eight hours throughout. 

Of course, in some departments it took 
more men. The day wage was not cut, 
but each man did more work. For in- 
stance the roll tenders, sweepers and 
oilers, and in fact all the millers, were 
able to cover more ground; so, instead of 
getting 50 per cent more men the force 
was increased only about 20 per cent. 

In the packing-room, where we had two 
shifts of 22 men each, making 44 men, 
we then had three shifts of 15 men each, 
making only one more man. The packers 
were, of course, speeded up; seemed to 
work more continuously; less stopping to 
go out; every man attending strictly to _ 
his work. 

In the engine-rooms, however, we could 
not manage so economically. We were 
obliged to engage an additional engineer 
and one other fireman, and thus the pow- 
er labor cost was apparently increased 50 
per cent, but these men on the shorter 
day were glad to assist in other work; in 
the machine shop for instance, and work 
of that character. 

Before that time we had coal passers 
who worked 12 hours each. As that was 
very hot, laborious work, we had to get a 
new man, at*least once a month, and 
sometimes almost every week, a man 
would fail to show up. But after we 
went to the eight-hour basis we had no 
trouble, and these men worked steadily. 

It was thus clearly demonstrated that 
for hard, laborious work, where there was 
a steady pull, a man could continuously 
do as much work in 8 hours as in 12; or, 
to put it another way, at hard work a man 
could do as much work in one year or in 
any given period on the 8-hour day as on 
the 12-hour day. 

I can well imagine that in such work as 
nightwatching, especially when the man 
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is only compelled to be on the premises, 
it can’t make much difference. 

I very much regret that we did not 
keep such records as would clearly dem- 
onstrate exactly what the cost was and, 
if an increase, just how much the added 
expense was. t there was some in- 
creased cost I feel sure, but not nearly 
so much as one might suppose. For your 
information I will give you the wages we 
now pay and wish you to remember that 
in different places or parts of the coun- 
try, owing to different cost of living, etc., 
the wages vary. We have always and do 
now, try to pay all we can, and while our 
rate may not be as high as those in some 
mills, they are higher than in others and 
also higher than obtain in most factories 
in Louisville. 

Our average wage is as follows: pack- 
ers, $13 per week; sweepers, $12; loaders, 
$14; millers, $20 and $16. 

These men all work on day and night 
shifts of eight hours each, our first shift 
-from 7 a.m. to 3 p.m., the next from 3 
p-m. to 11 p.m., and the last from 11 p.m. 
to 7 a.m, 


FIND SHORTER DAY SATISFACTORY 


Taking it all in all, our experience is 
most satisfactory; we are all pleased, and 
would not go back to the old 12-hour basis 
under any conditions. 

I would advise (and remember, boys, I 
have had a milling experience now of 
over a third of a century, therefore really 
feel I am in a position to give advice), so 
I say I would advise some welfare work, 
such as restroom, clubroom, sanitary wash- 
rooms, and shower baths, places where the 
men can eat lunch, and in fact an effort 
to improve the working conditions all 
around. 

These will pay the owner by creating a 
better spirit, better and more work, fewer 
accidents and much greater steadiness,— 
resulting in less necessity to get new men 
all the time. 

Remember I am not now talking to the 
millowners but to the operative millers, to 
the men who are working in the mills; and 
to you I say it is up to you to show the 
employer that you appreciate fair treat- 
ment by yourselves treating fairly those 
under you. Give them a helping hand in- 
stead of trying to hold them down. 

When we first began our welfare work 
and established washrooms and shower 
baths, etc., the boys would write on the 
walls and draw pictures, etc. and for 
some time we almost felt discouraged; 
but we never gave up, and finally a spirit 
of fairness and loyalty was developed 
that has made me very happy indeed, 

The boys have also established a co- 
operative aid society, officered by them- 
selves, to which the firm contributes some- 
thing and which assists its members in 
time of sickness, accidents, etc. 

Every employer wants efficiency in his 
men; wants men who are regular; whose 
minds are on their work; who are cheer- 
ful and bappy. All this can be largely 
accomplished by the proper kinds of wel- 
fare work, in connection with kind treat- 
ment. 

The junior miller should have some 
time for recreation; should read and 
study the milling pegerss should study 
wheat and flour and the science of mill- 
ing. The day is fast passing when the 
mill will grind wheat just as it comes to 
the mill. Science is coming in to help 
this industry as it has hel | so many of 
our greatest industries both here and 
abroad. 

Please let me say, in conclusion, that the 
employer and workman are really part- 
ners, though they may not have realized 
that relationship; they are absolutely mu- 
tually dependent one upon the other. 

Without the employer our vast arm 
of workmen couldn’t find support; and, 
on the other hand, without workers our 
great factories would be like the roof of 
a house situated up in the air without a 
foundation. When they can work to- 
gether for their mutual benefit and up- 
lift, recognizing the necessity for co- 
operation, the employer trying to pay his 
men in wages and fair treatment all he 
can, and the workers on their part trying 
to make the factory the biggest and best 
by their earnest efforts and honest work, 
—then, and not until then, will this coun- 


try reach its full development, in having - 


more comforts and luxuries for all its 
people and, finally, be able to compete for 
the foreign trade in all the markets of 
the worl 
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FOR WHEAT STERILIZATION 


Acidity and Bacteria Discussed as Causes of 
Defects in Products of Wheat—New 
Ideas on Wheat Sterilization 

EDITOR’S NOTE: In the following paper, 
prepared by A. C, von Hagen and read to 
last week’s F. O. M. A. convention at St. 
Louis, the causes of excess acidity in wheat 
and flour, and means of controlling it, are 
discussed in connection with a study of bac- 
teria on and in the wheat berry. The paper 
is directly in line with the views of many 
millers to the effect that the next important 
advance in milling science will be in the 
direction of wheat-cleaning preparatory to 
grinding. Chemistry made its first entry 
into milling with the introduction of the 
bleaching process, but there are many, 
among both scientists and practical millers, 
who believe the larger and truer field is in 
the application of chemistry to preliminary 
treatment of the wheat berry itself. 

The subject of acid in wheat and flour, 
until very recently, has been given little 
attention on the part of the miller, yet 
this is a very important factor and often 
establishes the producing of either good 
or bad bread from flour manufactured 
from apparently good quality grain. 

During the many years I was actually 
engaged in the milling business, we occa- 
sionally had a crop of wheat which, from 
all the tests we made, should have pro- 
duced a flour. of most excellent quality, 
and one which could be stored safely for 
an almost indefinite period. Yet we 
found, for some unaccountable reason, 
the flour was not performing properly 
soon after being milled, and the deficiency 
or difficulty seemed to increase with stor- 
age, particularly when the flour was 
shipped to a warm climate or if stored 
during the summer weather. 

I am now fully convinced the trouble 
with this wheat and flour was an abnormal 
unhealthy acid which often exists in the 
wheat berry. For a number of years we 
operated a mill in a certain section of 
the country where the soil was of peculiar 
formation, and also where rain was very 
infrequent. 

In other words, the grain had to depend 
upon a few scattered showers in the 
spring to bring it through’to maturity. 
Unless there was an abundance of snow 
in the winter, that particular section was 
affected by drouth, with a resulting i 
short wheat crop and often none at all. 
When they did have a crop of wheat it 
was generally very heavy in gluten of 
fine quality, yet the flour produced from 
this wheat could not be made into bread 
which would show a fair volume. 

On account of the extreme dry weather 
during the maturing season a kernel was 
produced which was almost void of sugar, 
consequently deficient in acid, and a re- 
sulting loaf of bread of extremely small 
volume. After experimenting for several 
years, we finally hit up a plan of malting 
wheat, thus turning the starch into sugar 
and increasing the acid content thereby. 

We started our first operation by mix- 
ing 3 per cent of the malted wheat with 
the mill mix, but the dough could not be 
controlled and would shoot up in the pan, 
run over the sides, and was entirely unfit 
for use. We then reduced the quantity 
of malted wheat to 2 per cent, and dis- 
covered the conditions considerably im- 
proved when compared to the natural run 
of the wheat, it having produced a better 
color and also an improvement in volume. 

We finally established a permanent 
basis of an admixture of 1 per cent of the 
malted wheat, and under these grinding 
conditions produced a perfect loaf of 
bread, in color, texture, and volume, and 
with an increase in cubic measurement of 
14 inches on a standard loaf of bread as 
compared with grinding the wheat with- 
out the admixture of the malted grain. 

The preparation for malting entailed 
considerable expense and labor, however, 
and as the mixing of 1 per cent of wheat 
was very difficult to maintain uniformly, 
we experienced considerable trouble, al- 
though the general results were very 
much improved as compared with grind- 
ing the natural grain. For some time 
past, and especially since confining my 
work and efforts to the Southwest, I have 
devoted almost my exclusive time in 
various laboratories studying the question 
of abnormal or excessive acid which ex- 
isted in their grain on the last crop. 

Practically all of the wheat where my 
observations have led me (namely, Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Oklahoma) contained 
an abnormal acid, some of the wheat run- 
ning four times as high as it should. 
Strange to say, in most cases this super- 
fluous acid was in the outer coating of 





the wheat. Whereas the flour in the ker- 
nel did run above the normal line it was 
not as marked as in the bran or coating. 

Multitudinous laboratory tests have 
shown conclusively that the acid in the 
flour was increased or, in other words, the 
flour was infected, when coming in con- 
tact, during the process of milling, with 
the abnormal acid. in the bran or coating 
of the grain. A few samples of wheat 
showed a marked increase of abnormal 
acid in the flour itself. That is to say, 
the transformation from starch to sugar 
had to some extent taken place, 

It was shown conclusively, however, that 
a prolonged wet harvest may produce a 
bon § high acid in the — of the wheat, 
and yet not so pronounced in the flour 
itself. Where an abnormal acid existed 
on the coat of the wheat it was almost 
always accompanied by must, mold, or 
so-called ground smell. This condition 
aggravates or increases the infection of 
the flour, during the milling process, from 
the infected coating, unless such infection 
or abnormal condition is removed. 

cas some 40-odd experiments in 
various laboratories I failed to find a 
single instance where this must or ground 
smell had permeated into the flour itself. 
The only time we found the flour actually 
affected, or where the destruction of the 
gluten and starch had partially or en- 
tirely taken place, was when the wheat 
was burned to a black color. 

After destroying the must or ground 
odor and the abnormal exterior acid in 
such wheat, even though it contained a 
considerable sprinkling of black burned 
kernels, a bread of good quality was 
produced without odor and without ab- 
normal acid. The acid and the must in 
the black kernels having been destroyed, 
they were only so much dead weight in 
the flour and had no appreciable effect 
even on the color. The various tests and 
experiments made prove conclusively to 
our satisfaction the following facts: 

First. Must or outside infection of 
wheat very rarely enters into the flour 
itself unless the kernel is actually burned 
with heat, thus destroying the protecting 
coating or oil and allowing the infection 
to get through to the flour itself. 

Second. By destroying the must, ground 
odor, sourness and abnormal acid on the 
coating of such wheat, the flour is not in- 
fected during the process of milling but 
remains sound and of good baking 
quality. 

Third. In destroying this outside im- 
perfection you produce foods free from 
sour odor which will store safely, in- 
——— and will remain sweet. 

Fourth. The question of acid content 
of flour can be absolutely controlled; in 
other words, the acid may be reduced or 
increased at the will of the miller to a 
point which will produce the best bread 
from the particular quality of wheat he 
is grinding. 

Fifth. A flour with a high percentage 
of good quality gluten, ant yet with an 
abnormal acid, would not produce a 
satisfactory loaf. 

Sixth. A flour with a gluten below the 
average, and yet a gluten of not the best 
quality when accompanied with the prop- 
er amount of acid, would render a satis- 
factory loaf. 

Seventh. It is possible to place with 
perfect safety the full legal moisture in 
your flour, and additional moisture in 
your feeds, without fear of premature 
fermentation, dangerous acidity or musty 
odor, following such increase of mois- 
ture in your flour and feeds. 

Coming now to the question of bacteria 
in wheat and flour, and also in the feed, 
we approach a most interesting subject 
which, in my opinion, is in its infancy, 
and yet which bears a most important 
relation to the successful operation of 
any mill. Nature has peoutiek all grains, 
fruits, etc., with a coating which, when 
unbroken, maintains a sterile condition 
within. 

Take, for example, an apple; if you 

luck two apples growing side by side, 

ing careful not to bruise the coat, and 
then perforate one of them with a needle, 
you will find the apple which has been 
pierced will soon begin to decay under 
the perforation. The other apple, on 
which the coating has not been broken or 
bruised, will store for a long period with- 
out any indication of decay. 

Another good illustration is a bunch of 
grapes; you undoubtedly have noticed, 
when the coating of one grape has been 
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broken or bruised it soon starts to fer- 
ment and mold, and immediately begins 
to infect all of the grapes in its immedi- 
ate vicinity. This infection or spreading, 
if allowed to continue, would soon destroy 
the entire bunch of grapes or, in fact, the 
whole basket. The bacteria immediately 
started work on the one broken grape 
and spread rapidly in all directions. 

This same condition is true of all 
fruits, vegetables and grains, including 
wheat. As long as the coating of the 
wheat berry is unbroken it will remain 
sterile within, even though the crease 
may be filled with infection and bacteria. 
No system of cleaning, washing, or scour- 
ing of wheat will remove this infection 
from the crease, and when it is pressed 
through the roll and passed through the 
various processes in the mill, unless it is 
sterilized it carries on its infection into 
the flour itself. 

The bacteria at once begins work in the 
flour, and starts its destruction by first 
attacking the gluten surrounding the 
starch cells. Where a kernel of wheat 
has been perforated by a weevil or other 
vermin, or where its shell has been broken 
or bruised, the bacteria immediately be- 
gins its work the same as in the fruit, 
and continues until the flour in such de- 
fective kernel has been destroyed. 

In many cases in the laboratories we 
have taken specimens of such grain and 
have carefully removed with a knife the 
infected parts. The work of the bac- 
teria could be clearly and definitely fol- 
lowed with a microscope; in some cases it 
had destroyed all of the inner part of 
the wheat, and then again had worked 
only long enough to contaminate a small 
portion. By carefully removing or cut- 
ting away the bacteria in infected parts 
where the destruction was not complete, 
sound starch cells of good quality were 
found beyond. . 

No article of food is, in my opinion, 
subjected to the ravages of infection, 
filth and injurious bacteria as is wheat. 
An average farmer will thresh 1,000 bus 
of wheat and place it in his granary to be 
hauled to market at his convenience. The 
first thing he usually does is to leave an 
——. for the farm cats to get to the 
wheat bins in order to destroy or keep 
away mice and rats. Chickens and all 
form of farm fowls naturally make their 
way to the wheat bin at every opportu- 
nity. The result of the cat’s constant at- 
tendance during the winter when it can- 
not scratch in the sand or dirt on the 
outside is obvious. 

The various infections above referred 
to work themselves into any bruised ker- 
nels and into the crease of the berry, and 
keep on spreading and multiplying in- 
definitely. Unfortunately, the miller is 
forced to subject his wheat to two treat- 
ments, which are conducive to the rapid 
multiplication of must, acid and bacteria; 
namely, moisture and heat. 

In order to properly temper his wheat 
he wets it and subjects it to heat, and in 
each case these infections are aggravated. 
—s wheat does not correct these 
evils. In a number of instances, when 
making laboratory tests we washed wheat 
thoroughly; other wheat was scoured as 
in the natural operation of milling, while 
other samples were not cleaned at all. 

In most cases the bacteria and infec- 
tion in the washed wheat was much great- 
er than in the absolutely unclean sam- 
ples, thus proving conclusively that the 
washing of wheat does not remove or 
relieve the bacterial condition in the 
crease, but rather reinfects it and en- 
courages its multiplication. Wheat should 
all be thoroughly sterilized before grind- 
ing, as it is a protection to the consumer 
and is a benefit to the miller, because it 
insures the safe keeping qualities of his 
flour and feeds. 

For example, we will say two persons 
drink water heavily laden with the bac- 
teria of fever. One of them is strong, 
healthy and vigorous, his blood in perfect 
condition, and he is able to throw off or 
counteract this poisonous infection. The 
other man is not so fortunate. He is 
weak physically, and succumbs to the 
ravages of the attack of the bacteria, 
and a prolonged illness or fatal results 


. follow. 


The same condition is true of flour. 
Two millers may ship flour to a certain 
baker who, unfortunately, sometimes 
stores his stock in an unsanitary ware- 
house or basement, or his bakeshop may 

(Continued on page 668.) 
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-DEATH OF MR. STOTT 


The news of the death of David Stott, 
of Detroit, Michigan, founder of the 
David Stott Flour Mills, Inc., of that 
city, and a miller widely known and high- 
ly respected throughout the trade, will be 
received with the most profound regret, 
not only because it signifies the loss of 
one who has always been an active and 
very useful member of the industry, but 
also on account of his personal character, 
which made his friendship well worth 
having. 





Mr. Stott was a man of reserved and 
quiet temperament, who was not effusive 
in the expression of his feelings, yet stead- 
fast and consistent in the loyalty of his 
good-will toward those in chon he had 
confidence. Those who knew him, and 
understood his nature, found him always 


to be relied upon; a firm, kindly and con- 
siderate friend, just but generous, one 
who said little, but thought much, and 


who never failed adequately to respond 
to the call of duty, either in behalf of the 
trade or in any other relation of life. 

In business his astuteness amounted to 
genius. He was not only a highly suc- 
cessful miller, but in other enterprises in 
which he was interested he exhibited 
sound judgment, high ability and great 
sagacity, and usin naturally became 
possessed of a very substantial fortune, 
not a dollar. of which was obtained by the 
sacrifice of the sterling principles which 
distinguished him. 

His career shows what can be accom- 
plished by an earnest, capable and honor- 
able man who improves his opportunities 
in this country. He was born in England 
sixty-three years ago. On the death of 
his father, he faced a situation which was 
by no means promising. The alternative 
was offered him of a sure but obscure 
position as a draper’s assistant in his na- 
tive country, or twenty nds and a 
ticket to America. He resolutely accepted 
the latter, and landed in the United 
States with his small patrimony of one 
hundred dollars. This proved sufficient to 


give him a start in life, and from this he 
built up his fortune and became what he 
was, a man of high character and of large 
affairs. 

He worked hard during the earlier part 
of his business life, meeting and over- 
coming difficulties and discouragements 
with calm resolution, and always advanc- 
ing courageously, after each repulse, with 
a fixed determination to succeed. Nor in 
his strivings for success did he overlook 
those things in life which contribute to 
real happiness and content. He was well 
balanced in his aggre of the world 
he lived in. Without ostentation, he was 
always ready and willing to do his duty 
and perform his part. 

In the lamentable death of Mr. Stott, 
the milling industry of the United States 
is bereft of a conspicuously successful as 
well as notably upright member, who was 
a credit to his calling; and those who had 
the great privilege of his friendship, The 
Northwestern Miller being among them, 
will feel even more acutely the absence 
of one who at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances could be relied upon to show 
sincere good-will and those thoughtful, 


kindly acts and words which contribute so 


greatly to the pleasure and satisfaction 
of human intercourse. 





THE JUTE BAGGING RESTRICTIONS 

It is difficult to understand just what 
the British government seeks to accom- 
plish in extending the restrictions upon 
importation and re-exportation of jute 
to include jute cloth used in bags, par- 
ticularly bags for mill products. Com- 
merce in these products has long been 
prohibited between the United States 
and the central empires, and commerce 
even with Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and the Netherlands is conducted under 
British supervision and control of the 
sea. To place a supplementary check 
upon the containers for goods seems to 
be merely red tape, without substantial 
worth. 

Under the new regulations, enforced 
through the agency of the Textile Alli- 
ance, Incorporated, a miller who desires 
to buy more than twenty-five thousand 
pounds of jute bags must first secure 
express consent, the bag house sup- 
plying the bags must secure express con- 
sent, from the supervising agency. The 
miller may then use the bags only as con- 
tainers for flour shipped to Great Brit- 
ain, her allies and to neutral countries 
under certain restrictions. 

For the purchase of lots of less than 
twenty-five thousand pounds of bagging, 
express permission is not required for 
each purchase, but the buyer must render 
hostages to the bag manufacturers, who, 
in turn, stand sponsor for his use of the 
bags in accordance with the bill of re- 
strictions. Should he misuse the privi- 
lege granted, the bag manufacturer may 
be denied the right to import jute cloth. 

Surrounding these main requirements 
are a host of minor regulations, but in 
no place is it clear whether the purpose 
sought to be accomplished is a restriction 


upon the consumption of jute or a con- 
trol of commerce through controlling the 
use of the usual containers. If the for- 
mer is the pu aimed at, it is likely 
to be successful, for it will be easier and 
simpler to turn to some other form of 
package than to be annoyed by the red- 
tape regulations. . 

As a matter of fact, millers have re- 
cently been turning more and more to 
cotton bagging and away from the more 
expensive jute. For a mgd of uses, 
and excepting only the larger export 
packages, the cotton container serves 
every purpose; and Osnaburgs have long 
been recognized as a satisfactory substi- 
tute for jute in bags as large as one 
hundred kilos. 

It must be assumed that the British 
government knows what it is about in 
inaugurating these jute regulations. In 
time of war many things have to be 
done the reasons of which are obscure 
to the layman. The British government, 
however, might do worse than give some 
incidental thought to the probability that 
stimulation of the use of cotton cloth 
may have more or less permanent results, 
including the reduced use of jute from 
India after the war is at an end. 





AVOIDING A PITFALL 

As the report shows, the annual con- 
vention, held last week in St. Louis, of 
the Fraternity of Operative Millers, was 
highly successful, and its officers and 
members may justly congratulate them- 
selves on what was there accomplished. 
It has been decided to hold the next 
meeting in Minneapolis, and should the 
Millers’ National Federation conclude, as 
has been suggested, to call its annual 
convention for the same time and place, 
the result will be such a demonstration 
of the milling industry as has never be- 
fore been seen in the world. 

If this plan is to be followed, it is not 
too soon for the officers of both organi- 
zations to begin the careful consideration 
of ways and means; for a convention of 
this size and importance, if it is to be 
carried out. successfully, must not be left 
for haphazard arrangement a few months 
before it meets. 

It is now realized that the omission 
of the annual mass convention of the 
Millers’ National Federation this year 
was, if not a great mistake, at léast very 
regrettable. Mill-owners should come to- 
gether at least once a year, and if their 
national organization falls into the habit 
of dropping this feature, it will find it- 
self in danger of disintegration. 

The idea of holding both meetings at 
the same time and place has been ad- 
vanced on several occasions, but for some 
reason has never been carried out. While 
there may be objections to it, on the 
theory that it might lead to confusion, 
yet it has much to commend it. At any 
rate, no great harm could result from 
making the experiment. If it is not suc- 
cessful it need not be repeated. The 
attendance of mill-owners at the recent 
St. Louis convention was sufficiently large 
to demonstrate that many of them are 
deeply interested in the mechanical part 
of their business. 

The Fraternity of Operative Millers, 
while formerly open to the criticism of 
being representative of a part and not 
the whole of the milling field, has now 
fairly earned its right to be considered 
national in: its scope, and is actually a 
strong power in promoting the better 
education of millers in technical matters. 
It has gradually gained the confidence 
of the trade, and is entitled to recogni- 
tion as an organization of consequence. 

At the St. Louis convention a proposal 
was made which, had it not wisely been 
rejected, would have wrecked the organ- 
ization. This was to inject into the ob- 
jects of the Fraternity the standardiza- 
tion or regulation of wages and similar 
matters. The result of this move would 
have been to convert the organization 
into something resembling a mill opera- 
tives’ union. 

Those responsible for this suggestion 
were undoubtedly actuated by good mo- 
tives, but their judgment was at fault, 
and they were certainly short-sighted in 
not realizing the effect that such a move 
would have upon the future of the Fra- 
ternity had their proposal been adopted. 
One of the basic principles upon which 
the organization was created, and has 
been built up to its present strength, has 
been that no attempt would be made by 
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it to regulate wages. It has always 
claimed that it existed purely for the con- 
sideration of mechanical problems, and 
has never attempted to assume the pre- 
rogatives and responsibilities of a union. 

It is obvious that such an organization 
cannot possibly exercise functions regu- 
lating wages with even a faint prospect 
of success. The great majority of op- 
erative millers present when this mis- 
taken effort was made, expressed them- 
selves as being strongly opposed to it, 
and it was overwhelmingly rejected. 

It was realized by these members that 
such a move would be fatal to the Fra- 
ternity, as many of the more representa- 
tive operative millers now identified with 
it would immediately resign, and mill- 
owners, who have never been altogether 
free of doubt as to the ability of the or- 
ganization to avoid taking up the ques- 
tion of wages, would withdraw their ap- 
proval and discourage their men from 
joining. ‘ 

Without discussing the advisability or 
possibility of organizing a millers’ union, 
which is quite another question, it is clear 
that no such association as the Frater- 
nity can be transformed into an agency 
attempting to exercise functions wholly 
foreign to its fundamental objects, with- 
out destroying it utterly. hose who 
desire thus to divert the Fraternity from 
its present field would do far better to 
attempt the formation of an association 
the sole object of which would be to 
standardize and regulate wages: this, in 
itself, would prove a sufficiently large 
undertaking. It certainly would do no 
good to wreck the Fraternity in order to 
build a union on its ruins. 

In so promptly and emphatically dis- 
couraging this proposal, the Fraternity 
of Operative Millers has shown itself 
wise, and has declared its fixed inten- 
tion to stand firmly and exclusively by 
its original declaration as to its objects 
in being. These are sufficiently impor- 
tant to warrant the exclusive attention 
of its members. Should any of them feel 
disposed toward following union methods 
in relation to their employers, this is a 
different matter, and there is doubtless 
in existence and already at hand the 
machinery by which they can accomplish 
their desires, without attempting to 
change an organization which has devel- 
oped on altogether different lines. 





“A DISPELLER OF GLOOM” 

The Hon. Joseph W. Byrns, member of 
Congress from Tennessee, desires to at- 
test Mr. Faircloth’s loyalty to the miller’s 
cause, and the tonic effect of his testi- 
mony upon the committee before which 
he appeared in the hearing on the Rainey 
bill. Incidentally, he also wishes to bear 
testimony to his friend’s character and 
attainments. He has therefore written 
the following letter, which The North- 
western Miller is glad to publish, feeling 
sure that millers will be gratified to know 
that, in their Mage to the repeal of 
the mixed-flour law, they have enlisted the 
services of such a valuable and ardent 
supporter. 

Wasuincoton, D. C., June 2, 1916. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I have read with a great deal of 
interest the correspondence arising out of 
the testimony of Edward C. Faircloth, of 
Nashville, which has appeared in recent- 
issues of your valued paper. My interest 
is claimed not only because I was present 
at the hearing in question, or because Mr. 
Faircloth is my personal and intimate 
friend, but the proposition before the 
committee deeply concerned the milling 
interests of our section and very naturally 
commands my attention and concern. 

I want to attest to Mr. Faircloth’s loy- 
alty to the cause of the miller, which I 
believe is equal to his devotion to the 
baker’s interest. My knowledge of Mr. 
Faircloth and the circumstances attend- 
ing his presence at the hearing give me 
this right. In fact, no one in our section 
thinks of the milling industry without in- 
cluding Mr. Faircloth, or “Fair,” as he is 
more intimately known, among those who 
have assisted in bringing the industry to 
its present high and honorable standing. 
In fact he assisted materially in the estab- 
lishment of several of the largest mills in 
middle Tennessee. 

When I first knew him as a young man, 
many years » he was connected with 
the milling industry, and as a flour sales- 
man he was without a peer in the South. 
His best friends there now are the mill- 
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ers, and I do not doubt they are much 
amused about some of the points in con- 
troversy. 

Among them Mr. Faircloth is among 
friends, and there exists between them a 
friendship which has been cemented by 
years of companionship and understand- 
ing. He came to Washington to attend 
the hearing with a delegation of millers, 
and their interest was his interest. I 
happen to know that he was requested to 
remain over to act as spokesman for the 
bakers, and consented to do so at a sacri- 
fice of his time. 

His testimony was like a tonic to the 
committee. The committee had been in 
session for many days, and heard a gr-at 
many things, over and over again, things 
to which they had given time and study, 
and something out of the general run of 
the testimony was needed to make a for- 
cible impression at that stage of the hear- 
ing. Mr. Faircloth supplied not only 
necessary facts but clothed them in a 
style to attract and hold the attention of 
the members of the committee. There was 
considerable levity in his statement, but 
it was levity effectively used to illustrate 
and clinch the argument, 

I have first testimony of the effect of 
Mr. Faircloth’s presentation of facts on 
the minds of the members of the com- 
mittee, for even when he was still on the 
stand several came to me to ask about 
him and express words of commendation 
on the views being expressed. I was told 
by them that no one had left a better im- 
pression. To be convincing and at the 
same time be in the best of humor, to say 
pleasant things in a graceful way, is the 
Faircloth style. He is one of those who 
find life very somber and cheerless with- 
out a little good humor and honest fun, 
and he follows his creed all the more 
faithfully when those about him are 
weighed down with seriousness. I would 
term him a dispeller of gloom. 

I would like those of your readers who 
do not know Mr. Faircloth to learn some- 
thing about him, and they will be his 
friends, as the millers of Tennessee have 
been for many years. He is, above all, 
honest, and could not be untruthful about 
a cause he is interested in, even if to do 
so would further that cause. He is a most 
loyal friend. Added to these he is a 
splendid business man, public spirited 
and an all-round first-rate citizen. You 
have not hit it wrong when you suggest 
him as presiding officer at the business 
meeting or the toastmaster at the ban- 
quet. In these positions his qualities ap- 
pear with the best grace, and bring out 
the inner kindness of the man and his 
kinship with his fellows. 

I want you to know and esteem him as 
I have these many years, and for these 
reasons have taken the liberty of burden- 
ing you with this letter. 

Yours very truly, 
JosepH W. Byrns. 








Standard Milling Co. Merger 

New York, N. Y., June 5.—The merger 
of the Standard Milling Co. into the re- 
cently incorporated Colonial Milling Co., 
mentioned by wire in last week’s issue, is 
stated to be for the particular purpose of 
removing certain restrictions on the com- 
mon stock of the former, so as to permit 
the payment of dividends above 3 per 
cent on the common stock. The Colonial 
Milling Co. will take over the assets of 
the Standard Milling Co. under its own 
charter. . 

The plan also proposes the issue by the 
Standard Milling Co. of. $1,110,000 con- 
vertible 6 per cent 10-year bonds, to pro- 
vide for the payment of $850,000 bonds 
of subsidiary companies due July 1, and 
to supply additional working capital. 
These bonds will be offered to stockhold- 
ers, both preferred and common, for sub- 
scription at par to the extent of 10 per 
cent of their holdings. They will be con- 
vertible into common stock at par, and 
callable in whole or in part at 105, subject 
to the conversion privilege, after two 
years from date of issue. 

A special meeting of stockholders has 
been called for June 26 for the purpose 
of voting on the plan. If it is approved, 
regular dividends can be paid at stated 
intervals during the year on both classes 
of stock, which cannot be done under the 
provisions of the present charter. The 
directors of the company believe that 
both classes of stock will benefit substan- 
tially by the changes proposed. 

W. QuackensBusnH. 
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Attendance at St. Louis Meetings Good—Papers of High Quality—Attempt 
to Change Purpose of the Organization Results in Failure — Exhi- 
bitions of Manufacturers’ Auxiliary Well-Handled and 
Attractive—Notes of the Convention 


The twenty-first annual convention of 
the Fraternity of Operative Millers of 
America was brought to a close Friday, 
June 2. The attendance, while perhaps 
not fully up to expectations, was 
and of a high quality. The business ses- 
sions were well handled, and though the 
auditoriums used were not the most satis- 
factory for the speakers or for the audi- 
ences, lively interest was shown in all the 
proceedings. The number of papers read 
and addresses made was not large, but all 
were of an unusually high order. 

The paper by Professor Harry Snyder, 
of Minneapolis, stood out conspicuously 
for its importance and strength. It was 
an exhaustive treatise of the high food 
value of wheat flour, and effectively ex- 
ploded the theory that more of the bran 
or envelope of wheat was for the good of 
the consumer. He quoted most eminent 
and scientific authorities to the effect that 
the system would not assimilate any more 
of the bran if it was put into the flour. 
Professor Snyder’s paper will be pub- 
lished in the June 14 issue of The North- 
western Miller. 

An interesting incident was the propo- 
sition of a few to change the character 
of the organization by having it take up 
the wage question. This came up at an 
informal meeting Tuesday afternoon, be- 
fore the regular convention opened. It 
had been known that a small faction 
sought to “unionize” the association, and 
at the meeting Tuesday, a few speakers 
openly advocated such a metamorphosis. 

This was a signal for a number of those 
who have labored hard to bring the F. O. 
M. A. up to its present position for good, 
to jump into the fight and show how 
suicidal such a proceeding would be. The 
organization has become known as one 
the sole object of which was the promo- 
tion of the miller’s education and im- 
provement through the exchange of ideas 
and dissemination of technical and trade 
information. 

Gradually it has gained the confidence 
of millowners and the trade in general 
on this basis, and more and more each 
year are employers themselves attending 
the annual conventions. The number at- 
tending this year was comparatively large. 

The weather was all that could be de- 
sired—bright but moderately cool. This 
greatly contributed to the comfort: of the 
millers. 

UNLOADING GRAIN CAR 


James McDaniel, now of Lockport, N. 
Y., showed a model of a grain car un- 
loading device which is attracting wide 
attention from grain users and railroad 
officials. It is a piece of track capable 
of receiving the largest freight car. 
When the car is in place, the tracks are 
tilted so that the grain from its own 
weight, runs out of the door. 

A solid concrete foundation, with nec- 
essary apparatus, has to be constructed, 
under which are the track scales. The 
car, by.hand wheels, can be tilted not 
only sideways but at each end, insuring 
that the grain run out by gravity. A car 
can be emptied and another spotted in 
six minutes. 

The device can be installed at an esti- 
mated cost of $12,000, but the saving 
during the year is placed at an equal 
amount. The model shown at St. Louis 
was previously exhibited to millers and 
railroad men at Minneapolis, and they 
commonly expressed faith in its practi- 
cability. 

Mr. McDaniel was induced to give his 
inventive genius to this device by. the late 
James S. Bell, president of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., and Franklin Crosby, 
the wheat buyer of that company. The 
object is to eliminate all need of help 
entering a car in its unloading, and this 
end appears to have been effectually at- 
tained. It is understood the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. will build such unloading 
tracks as soon as possible, that the appa- 
ratus may be put into practical use. 


MINNEAPOLIS NEXT MEETING-PLACE 


John Kraft extended an invitation to 
the F. O. M. A. to next year meet in 


Minneapolis, and it was accepted by a 
rising vote. There was strong sentiment 
for Minneapolis from the opening of the 
convention. The ladies were particularly 
anxious to have that city chosen. The 
meeting for 1917 will be held the first 
week in June. 
THE OFFICERS 


The following officers were elected: C. 
H. Barnard, Wellington, Kansas, presi- 
dent; A. H. Bahr, Milwaukee, Wis., vice- 
president; J. A. Wells, Kent, Ohio, re- 
elected secretary, and A. B. Branting- 
ham, Toledo, Ohio, re-elected treasurer. 

E. T. Bauer, Wichita, Kansas, and P. 
H. Lawson, St. Joseph, Mo., were chosen 

(Continued on page 665.) 





IMPORTERS OPPOSE CHANGE 


Scotch Firm Points Out Flaws in Export 
Bill of Lading Proposed by 
Railroads 


The following letter to The Northwest- 
ern Miller from the flour-importing firm 
of Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland, 
strongly supports the contentions ad- 
vanced by the export agent of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, F. H. Price, 
with regard to the proposed uniform ex- 
port bill of lading. Full details of this 
new bill of lading, together with Mr. 
Price’s comments thereon, were published 
in the Northwestern Miller of May 17. 
Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: We, in common with other flour 
importers, have received from our cor- 
respondents on your side of the Atlantic 
a copy of the new regulations sought to 
be applied to flour shipped on through 
bill of lading. Those regulations give 
the carriers the right to exact heavy stor- 
age charges on goods lying at seaboard 
for over 15 days, and it appears that the 
shippers must give a written guaranty 
that they will pay such storage charges 
should they be incurred. 

The shippers obviously cannot pass 
those charges on to the consignees here, 
as the bills are drawn when the goods are 
shipped, and when it cannot be known 
whether the charges will be incurred or 
not. The consignee, therefore, has no 
direct responsibility for those charges, 
and to that extent his position is safe, but 
it is equally obvious that the exporting 
miller, faced with uncertain charges, 
must take them into account when making 
his cable offers. Consequently they will, 
in the long run, inevitably be added to 
his price to his buyer here, and so the 
trade, already sufficiently harassed with 
vexatious restrictions and hazards, will 
be rendered more difficult still. 

It is also obvious that while, under 
present conditions, inland carriers will do 
their utmost to clear their terminals of 
goods from which they are getting no 
return, it will be to their interest to hold 
goods in store when there is a profit in 
holding them. In truth their interest will 
be, once goods are in store, to let them lie 
undisturbed, and rather give the prefer- 
ence to stuff arriving from day to day, on 
which the handling ‘costs will. be less than 
the in-and-out handling expenses incurred 
in removing goods from store and replac- 
ing them with newly arrived goods, 

It would seem to us that no regulations 
could be devised which are likely to be 
more injurious to the trade than those the 
enforcement of which is now being at- 
tempted. We trust that the most strenu- 
ous and vigorous efforts will be made to 
prevent the coming into force of regula- 
tions which might eventually operate as a 
fatal handicap to the flour-exporting 
business. 

Yours truly, 
Crawrorp & Law. 





Mill Representative Changes Position 


New York, N. Y., June 6.—(Special 
Telegram )—Charles W. Jewell, who for 
the past few years has represented the 
Duluth-Superior Milling in New 
York, has resigned this position, and 
after June 15 will represent in this mar- 
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ket the Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, 
N. Y., and the Mansfield (Ohio) Milling 
Co. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Heavy Flour Clearances 

The total clearances of flour. from At- 
lantic and Gulf ports for the week ended 
June 3 were exceptionally heavy—219,- 
960 bbls. The shipments were well dis- 
tributed, no large amount going to any 
particular port or country. The larger 
items consisted of 74,228 bbls to Rotter- 
dam, 63,487 to France, 49,886 to Liver- 
pool, 49,221 to London and 32,250 -to 
Glasgow. 





Fire Destroys Gunny Sacks 

Searrie, Wasu., June 6.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—In the waterfront fire at San 
Francisco, June 4, 1,600 bales of gunnies, 
the equivalent of 2,000,000 wheat bags, 
were burned. The cargo of 16,000 bales 
of jute received by the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. there some weeks ago was‘not in the 


fire. 
W. C. Tirrany. 





THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


‘The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: June 56 June 6 

June 3 May 27 1915 1914 
- -293,900 266,760 218,490 306,270 
16,700 
12,805 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth-Superior 16,380 15,700 26,700 
Milwaukee ..... 9,000 9,400 8,000 


costes 319,280 291,860 253,190 335,775 








Totals 
Outside mills*..129,820 ...... BS1,320 «0%... 

Ag’gate sprg.449,100 ...... ek eee 
St. Louis ...... 27,300 30,100 16,900 20,100 
St. Louist ..... 44,500 45,600 25,300 24,000 
Buffalo ........ 94,950 88,250 110,200 96,500 
Rochester ..... 12,800 13,000 12,950 13,60: 
Chicago ....... 28,750 22,250 22,500 18,50 
Kansas City.... 52,800 55,100 46,000 20,800 


Kansas Cityt...142,250 163,870 149,370 132,195 


BORGES ccsccncs 14,500 25,400 17,200 18,800 
Telegog .cccces 28,155 53,675 36,905 39,945 
Nashville** .... 78,550 73,625 60,365 35,150 
Seattle ........ 7,340 16,470 9,990 .... 

Tacoma ....... 2,845 4,770 25,600 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. Th: 
figures represent the relation of actual week 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North 
western Miller, to possible output on full 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

June 5 June 6 
June 3 May 27 1915 1914 


Minneapolis ...... 61 55 47 70 





Duluth-Superior .. 46 44 74 47 
Outside mills* .... 51 51 47 60 
Average spring.. 57 53 49 65 
Milwaukee ........ 37 38 31 56 
BE. TOUS cc ccsccce 67 74 41 49 
St. Louist ........ 74 76 42 40 
DURRIO coccvccvees 57 53 80 70 
Rochester ........ 63 64 65 (i 
CHICABO ...cccceee 89 83 84 i 
Kansas City ...... 74 77 64 l 
Kansas City? ..... 56 62 63 6K 
TOGO cecccsecece 30 53 36 3 
BOIOGOT ccvcceccve 38 47 49 4 
Nashville** ....... 55 57 48 3 
BORCtIe cccccccsace 18 40 24 
PROOMA occccccces 5 8 50 
Average ........ 54 54 53 5 
Minnesota-Dakotas 57 53 49 65 
Other states ...... 52 55 55 52 
t 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, ou 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri Rive: 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville. 





Foreign Exchange at Minneapolis 


Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
May 31 ...... $4.75% «++@4.75% $4.72! 
SUMO 1 ncesecs 4.75% -+@4.75% 4.725 
June 2 ....... 4.75% ++@4.75% 4.72° 
Sue Bk cccess 4.75% --@4.75% 4.72) 
June 6 ....... 4.75% +» @4.75% 4.72! 
June 6 ....... 4.75% eee» @4.75% 4.72! 
Three-day guilders were quoted toda 
1% 


(June.6) at 4 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the Unite: 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 
at Corn Oats Rye Br! 


Whe 
June 3, 1916 44,463 14,,505 16,192 


May 27, 1916 44,811 15,766 14,774 999 2,13" 
June 5, 1915 18,185 11,053 11,361 280 1,16: 
June 6, 1914 27,537 5,559 7,720 417 1,54 
June 7, 1913 34,652 4,397 8,456 506 1,25 


Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
348,000 bus; corn, 1,261,000. Increase—Oats, 
1,418,000 bus. 


at, 
ts, 
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DEATH OF DAVID STOTT 


Prominent Michigan Miller Dies Suddenly at 
Age of 63—Established Mill at 
Detroit in 1879 


David Stott, founder and president of 
the David Stott Flour Mills,. Inc., De- 
troit, Mich. died suddenly on Sunday 
morning, June 4, at the age of 63. He 
had been apparently in the best of health 
the morning before, but acute uremic 
poisoning developed, and he was taken 
home Saturday afternoon, his death fol- 
lowing in a few hours. Funeral services 
will be held today (Wednesday) at Saints 
Peter and Paul Cathedral, Detroit, and 
the interment will be in Mount Olivet 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Stott was born in Somersetshire, 
England, on June 9, 1853. His father 
died when he was 10 years old, and at 13 
he came to America, at the suggestion of 
an uncle who had a farm near Detroit. 
He went to work on this farm, and some 
old residents of Detroit can still remem- 
ber the boy delivering milk on a milk 
route in the city. Having saved a little 
money, he rented a farm of his own, and 
engaged in the dairy business. 

In 1879 he gave up this occupation, 
inoved to Detroit, and started a small 
‘louring mill, The land adjoining this 
mill he used for farming, and gradually 
increased his property, until he owned ail 
ithe land in the immediate vicinity of his 
mill. The original mill had two runs of 
stone, one for wheat and the other for 
feed. By 1884 he had increased the plant 
io four runs, but then began the demand 
for roller-made flour. By selling some of 
his real estate Mr. Stott raised the money 
to re-equip his mill, putting in a com- 
plete roller system of 100 bbls capacity. 

The mill was gradually enlarged, till 
it had a capacity of 200 bbls, but it was 
not well situated for doing business eco- 
nomically, so in 1891 Mr. Stott decided 
to build his present mill. This, again, 
was enlarged at various times to meet the 
demands of Mr. Stott’s steadily increas- 
ing business, until at the time of his death 
it had a capacity. of 1,500 bbls. At one 
time, in addition to this plant, Mr. Stott 
owned a mill at Adrian, Mich., operated 
as the Detroit Milling Co. This mill was 
destroyed by fire some years ago, and 
was not rebuilt. 

From 1879 to 1913 Mr. Stott’s Detroit 
mill was operated under his personal 
name, and with his own capital. In No- 
vember, 1913, the David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., was organized, with capital stock of 
$750,000, and a few weeks later the capi- 
tal was increased to $1,000,000. 

In addition to his flour-milling activi- 
ties, Mr. Stott was a large holder of 
Detroit real estate, and at the time of his 
death was one of the chief real estate 
owners in the city. Among the properties 
owned and controlled by him were the 
Ilodges, Weil, Dean, Brown and Arcadia 
buildings and the Broadway Theatre. He 
was the builder of Arcadia Hall. He de- 
clared that he never wished to build any 
structure that would not add to the 
beauty of Detroit, and with this in mind 
he constructed nearly every building he 
owned of white tile. Besides his own 
properties, he was interested in several 
Detroit manufacturing concerns. 

Mr. Stott was a member of the Detroit 
Athletic, Detroit Yacht, Detroit Golf, 
lelloweraft and Country clubs, and of 
the Knights of Columbus. 

He was twice married, his first wife 
having died about six years ago. She was 
Miss Julia Albro, of Detroit. His second 
wife, who was Miss Helene Austin, also 
of Detroit, survives him. Besides his 
widow, he is survived by the seven chil- 
dren of his first wife: David E.. Stott, 
vice-president of the company, Bertha, 
Julia, Ethel, Ernest and Arthur Stott, 
and Mrs. P. J. Powers, all of whom live 
in Detroit. 





Price Fixing in France 

A report has been received from Paris 
by the United States Commerce depart- 
ment concerning the methods being pur- 
sued by the government of France in 
efforts to fix maximum prices and to con- 
trol the trade in many products, princi- 
pally foods. Attention already has been 
called to what the French government has 
done with respect to flour and bread, and 
this latest report discusses the policy 
adopted by that government in fixing 
maximum prices for the sale of oats, rye, 
barley, bran and their by-products. 
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The price of black and gray oats is 
fixed at an —— of $2.54 per 100 lbs, 
and the weight of 35.7 lbs per bu is also 
fixed. White oats are fixed at $2.45 per 
100 lbs, the bushel weighing 36.5 tbs 
Bran is fixed at $1.45 per 100 lbs. Under 
a decree of the French government, these 
weights and prices became applicable on 
May 20. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Dull, and No Demand Even at Con- 
cessions—Stocks Moderate—No New- 
Crop Sales—Millfeed Quiet 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curicaco, Itt., June 6.—The flour mar- 
ket continues very quiet, with little buy- 
ing, especially for future shipment. As 
yet values applying to new flour, both 
from the South and the Southwest, have 
caused very little comment, as hard win- 
ter patents are out of line, compared with 
the present offerings, fully 20c bbl. 
Spring wheat patents are held at $5.15@ 
$5.40, jute; southwestern 95 per cent pat- 


wood, for spring patent and $4.95, wood, 
for clear. Winter straight, $5.25@5.50, 
wood. 

Samuet S. DanrEts. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 6.—Flour de- 
mand continues quiet, without change in 
quotations. 

R. E. Sterime. 





LONDON MARKET STILL LOW 


Decline in Prices Prevents Importers from 
Doing Business—Stocks Getting 
Depleted 


Lonvon, Ena., June 6.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Business is practically at a stand- 
still owing to the falling market. “Both 
American and Canadian mills made some 
reasonable offers, but buyers seem de- 
termined not to purchase until stocks are 
totally depleted. 

Quotations, per 280-lb sack: American 
spring wheat patents, 41s 9d; American 
spring wheat clears, 38s; Canadian export 
patents, 40s 6d; Kansas export patents, 
39s 6d; American soft winter patents, no 
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ents, old, $4.75@5, jute; soft wheat, old, 
$5.10@5.25, jute. 
C. H. CHatren. 


Boston, Mass., June 6.—Prices rule 
10@15c lower, but no business reported 
at the lower range. Minneapolis patents, 
$6.25@6.30 in wood, but no demand. Mod- 
erate stocks, but large enough to meet all 
requirements. Most buyers want conces- 
sions of 40@50c under asking prices. 
Slow demand for spring clears at $4.75@5 
in half cotton. Millfeed dull, and 25@ 
50c lower on wheat feeds; other feeds 
generally 50c lower. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 6.—Flour inactive, 
the only business done being for prompt 
shipment. No sales of new-crop flour. 
Prices show no material change since Sat- 
urday. Export business continues life- 
less. Millfeed quiet and dull, with prices 
unchanged, 

Peter Dertien. 


Battimore, Mp., June 6.—Flour 
steadier, with wheat, but inactive, as buy- 
ers refuse to pay any advance. Wet 
weather and Snow’s report said to have 
turned trade. Millf unchanged and 
quiet. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Puraperput, Pa., June 6.—Flour dull 
and unsettled. Hard to get over $5.60, 


offers; Canadian soft wheat patents, 39s 
9d; low-grades, 27s 6d. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Milling Demand for Wheat Better 


Cuicaco, Inz., June 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Wheat futures are up 2@21,4c 
today, on speculative buying. Market be- 
ing oversold. Milling demand better, with 
75,000 bus bought by locals, including 
25,000 No. 1 northern, at 63%,@7c over 
July, on track. Omaha sold 20,000 bus 
No. 2 hard to Baltimore at 8¢ over Chi- 
cago July, on track, Baltimore. The 
Dutch government bought 200,000 bus 
wheat at seaboard, and export sales of 
corn and oats were also made, but not 
reported. 

C. H. CHAtten. 





Death of Philadelphia Baker 


Puitaperpui1a, Pa., June 5.—Charles 
William Kolb, vice-president Kolb Bak- 
ery Co., died of typhoid fever May 28, 
and was buried last Wednesday. He was 
45 years old. Besides being vice-president 
of the Kolb Bakery Co. he was vice- 
president and treasurer of the allied com- 
pany, Kolb’s Bakeries. He was a director 
of the General Bakery Co., of New York, 
and the Corby Co., of Washington, and 
manager of the North Philadelphia branch 
of the Kolb Bakery Co. 

Samuet S. DantEts. 
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GENERAL CROP NEWS GOOD 


Southwest Gets Needed Rains—Weather 
Favorable in Central States—Spring 
Wheat Needs Warmth 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 6.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fine rains have covered 
practically every part of the Southwest 
since Saturday. They extended into Ok- 
lahoma, and were heavy over nearly all of 
Kansas, including the western district, 
where they were most needed. Without 
doubt these rains will substantially im- 
prove the yield per acre, resulting in 
strengthening the plant and a better fill- 
ing of the stalk. All reports are very 
much more promising, and confidence in 
a large crop for Kansas is quite general. 
Nebraska conditions continue very good. 


R. E. Srertrne. 





Central States Crop Fair 


Torevo, Onr1o; June 6.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—Weather continues favorable for 
growing crops. Moderate temperature 
prevails, with occasional rains and over- 
cast skies. Reports from southern In- 
diana are less favorable than from Ohio, 
Michigan and Indiana north of the Wa- 
bash River, promising scarcely more than 
one-fourth or one-third of a crop. It is 
cool this morning, with indications of 
rain. 


CROP CONDITIONS LAST WEEK 


The weather has continued favorable 
for all growing crops. While cool days 
alternated with warmer last week, and 
there were more or less unsettled condi- 
tions, with overcast skies and rains, on 
the whole it was considerably warmer. 
It is surprising how much April weather 
there was in May. There has been an 
abundance of moisture, and the delay in 
the arrival of real hot weather served to 
give a good root and not too much top 
growth to the wheat plant. 

All indications now point to the realiza- 
tion of the government’s estimate of 20,- 
000,000 bus for Ohio, 19,000,000 for Indi- 
ana and 12,000,000 for Michigan. That 
part of the crop that was most unprom- 
ising was plowed up some time ago, and 
what remains looks very well and is mak- 
ing constant progress. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 





Spring Wheat Crop 


Mrinneapouis, Minn., June 6.—On the 
whole, the crop’ situation in the North- 
west is favorable. This particularly re- 
fers to Minnesota, and North and South 
Dakota. During the last week, the 
weather has been cool and showery, the 
maximum temperature ranging 65 to 75 
and the minimum 40 to 52. Though sun- 
shine and warmth might have been pre- 
ferred, it is believed that the low tem- 
perature, with lots of moisture, worked 
to cause good root growth and to make 
the wheat plant hardy. 

Warm, sunny weather is now desired to 
produce proper growth, especially since 
the season is considered somewhat late. 
There is a great sufficiency of moisture, 
and warm sunshine would cause the plant 
to grow rapidly. In many places, espe- 
cially on low ground, it has been too wet 
to. permit wheat-seeding, and in the total- 
this will be considerable of a factor. This 
is particularly true of the Red River 
Valley. Then there are a good many wet 
spots in western central Minnesota. It is 
even too wet in these places to seed any 
grain. 

The majority of elevator managers ad- 
here to the position that in North Da- 
kota and northern Minnesota, this includ- 
ing the Red River Valley, ‘there is a 
shrinkage in wheat acreage, compared 
with 1915, approximating 20 per cent. 

From this on, it will be a question of 
elements. With fairly good weather— 
bright and warm but not too hot—the 
wheat crop should prosper. 

All information indicates that the acre- 
age of barley, oats and flax will be ma- 
terially larger than last year. Seeding of 
flax is still going on, and a good deal of 
new land is being broken and seeded to 
that product. 

The season is cold and unfavorable for 
corn, 

Reports as to crop conditions in Mon- 
tana are generally favorable. 


Frevericx J. CiarK. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 27,140 bbls. The output (week 


ending June 3) was 293,900 bbls, against: 


218,490 in 1915, 306,270 in 1914 and 290,- 
615 in 1913. 

Only 13 out of the 26 mills are in op- 
eration this week, and a heavy decrease 
in output is looked for. In the corre- 
sponding week in 1915, Minneapolis mills 
produced 286,190 bbls. 

The weekly output was of the follow- 
ing per cent of the maximum capacity: 

June 5 June 6 
—_ 3 May 27 1915 1914 


Minneapolis 65 47 70 
Outside mills .....- 51 61 47 60 


With a decline of about 20c bbl, Minne- 
apolis and interior mills experienced an 
improved demand for flour last week. 
Sales increased, and probably on an av- 
erage equaled 50 per cent of the current 
output. Heretofore, for several weeks, 
they have been a good deal below that 
amount. 

The business done consisted of a great 
many orders, running from a mixed car 
up to 1,000 bbls. Occasionally an order 
for 2,000 bbls was booked. Bakers ap- 
peared to be rather more interested than 
any other class of buyers. The flour con- 
tracted for seemed to be to piece out 
stocks which had been worked down to a 
low point. With some mills, the bookings 
were for family trade and to jobbers. In 
most cases early shipment was required. 

While the majority of mills report di- 
rections fairly good, here and there is 
one which is not getting them nearly fast 
enough. The decline in wheat has a 
natural tendency to cause slow directions. 
However, millers keep after buyers to- 
ward having them order out flour under 
contract, and particularly on a declining 
market. 

Most mills are comfortably situated as 
to orders for first clear, and therefore in 
the last week did not reduce prices as 
much as in the case of patent. Second 
clear is rather easy, some mills being in 
the market to push sales. Fancy clear is 
very dull. 

About the only export transactions 
heard of consisted of the sale of a few 
lots of first clear to Baltic markets, the 
bookings perhaps aggregating 5,000 sacks. 
Nothing was done in patent. In United 
Kingdom markets there seems to be a 
surplus of spot flour, and prices have 
declined materially on that account. Flour 
arriving in London and Liverpool is slow 
of sale, and prices are materially lower 
than a short time ago. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $5.70 
@6 per 196 lbs in wood. 


a * 


Millfeed is dull and easy in price. De- 
mand during the week has been about at 
a standstill, although one or two today 
reported an improvement in western de- 
mand. The East is still taking transit 
shipments whenever offered, but is indif- 
ferent as to offerings for deferred ship- 
ment. For bran available for quick de- 
livery, the East will pay a premium of 
about $1 ton over bids for shipment from 
the West. 

Minneapolis mills are still doing a fair 
business in mixed cars. Some of the larger 
companies are well sold ahead on feed. 
One manager today said he had no bran 
to offer in straight cars for shipment 
before July and no standard middlings 
for shipment before August-September. 

With most mills, ‘— feed, that is, 
flour middlings and dog, is very 
scarce. ‘The output of these grades is 


comparatively light, and is contracted for, 
for some time to come. ‘ 

While jobbers have shaded their quota- 
tions 50c ton, mill prices are unchanged. 
Mills quote bran at $19.50@20 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; stand- 
ard middlings, $21; flour middlings, $25; 
red dog, $28,—latter in 140-lb sacks. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 50 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 42,375 bbls, show that in the 
week ending June 3 they made 129,820 
bbls of flour (representing 584,000 bus of 
wheat), against 121,110 in 1915. 

Fifty “outside” mills last week shipped 
3,420 bbls of flour to foreign countries, 
against 1,865 in 1915. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation June 6: 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., B 


mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, Anchor and 
Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D, E, F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

The Atkinson mill will be started Wednes- 


day. 
MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,588,000 
bus, a total decrease from the preceding 
week of 526,000 bus. At Minneapolis the 
decrease was 439,000 bus, and at Duluth 
87,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, June 
3, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 


Minneapolis .... 1,354 1,152 1,105 1,570 620 


Duluth ........ 234 156 311 366 218 
Totals ....... 88 1,308 1,416 1,936 838 
Duluth, bonded. 8 4 147 33 
Totals ....... 1,671 1,312 1,563 1,948 871 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 3, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 








1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 

Minneapolis 9,134 3,996 12,503 15,842 9,350 
Duluth .... 9,405 2,033 3,803 8,612 3,969 
Totals ...18,539 6,029 16,306 24,454 13,319 
Duluth, b’d’d 826 18 282 1,273 1,129 
Totals ...19,365 6,047 16,588 25,727 14,448 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1915, to June 3, 
1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 


Minneapolis ..144,039 95,430 90,507 110,071 





Duluth ....... 92,122 66,985 56,797 79,368 
Totals ...... 236,161 152,415 147,394 189,439 
Duluth, bonded 12,098 1,855 4,171 8,162 





Totals ..... 248,259 154,270 151,565 197,601 
BLEACHING IN NORTH DAKOTA 


E. F. Ladd, food commissioner of 
North Dakota, claims to have discovered 
that two small mills have been bleaching 
flour to a limited extent. Commenting 
on the matter, he says in a bulletin: 

“It is clearly evident that there is a 
deliberate violation of the laws of the 
state. Due warning has been given and 
notice to recall all bleached flour from 
the state. Failure to do this will mean 
prosecution of those who are selling the 
product in the state. My advice to all is 
to cut it out at once, or be prepared to 
pay a good, stiff fine.” 

MONEY AT MINNEAPOLIS 


While money is reported to be firmer 
in New York, there appears to have been 
no change in conditions at Minneapolis. 
Grain carriers, having largely paid off 
their obligations, are practically out of 
the market. Rates of interest made by 
local banks on strong time paper are 


nominally 4 to 31% per cent; latter is the 

predominating rate. The East is steadily 

seeking milling and elevator paper at 

Minneapolis, and doubtless would be 

willing to make as low a rate as 3 per 

cent to borrowers, if any was to be had. 
SPRING WHEAT MOVEMENT 

The favorable outlook for the new 
wheat crop seems to be inducing farmers 
to deliver wheat more freely at country 
mills and elevators, and also to sell wheat 
they have stored on warehouse tickets. 
Elevator companies report increased sales 
of stored wheat as quite an emphasized 
feature. The decline may have inclined 
them to let go of their wheat. 

MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 

A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
patent, $6@6.20 per bbl in 98- and 49-lb 
sacks; straight, $5.80@6. For lots of less 
than one car, 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are 
$22@23 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $23@24 
for shorts, and $26@27 for flour mid- 
dlings. 

MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of millfeed by Minneapolis 
mills for the first nine months of the 
current crop year were the largest on 
record. They were 576,654 tons, or 96,849 
more than in 1914-15; 90,057 more than 
in 1913-14, and 87,632 more than in 
1912-13. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Memberships in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce have recently sold at 
$4,500. 

Henry Bluhm, manager Citizens’ Mill- 
ing Co., Franklin, Minn., was in Minne- 
apolis June 3. 

Durum mills report difficulty in dispos- 
ing of clears, though semolinas and pat- 


, ents are moving freely. 


E. R. Tolman, manager of the Balti- 
more, Md., office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is in Minneapolis today. 

A, M. Burnett, Philadelphia manager 
for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 

olis, is at headquarters this week. 

James Ford Bell, vice-president of the 

ashburn-Crosby Co., is in the East. 
‘red G. Atkinson returned from the East 
June 2, 

W. H. Lake, of A, O. Slaughter & Co., 
grain, Chicago, has purchased a member- 
ship in the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

E. R. Davis, flour salesman associated 
with the Buffalo office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., is in Minneapolis, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Davis. 

E. P. Sanford, until recently with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. at Chicago, is now 
with the Willys-Overland, Inc., at Minne- 
apolis, selling automobiles. 

H. A. Nonnweiler, formerly with the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. at Dickinson, 
N. D., will be office man of the Capital 
City Milling & Grain Co., of St. Paul. 

Lewis Blaustein, who has been asso- 
ciated with White & Co., Baltimore, will 
be in Minneapolis for a week that he may 
call on various mills in the Northwest. 

G. Askvig, representing Moss Aktie- 
moller, grain importers of Moss, Norway, 
is in Minneapolis meeting grain men and 
millers. He also represents Anth. Johan- 
sen & Co. and N. Chr. Johannessen, flour 
importers, of Christiania. 

This is “Bread Week” in Minneapolis. 
All the large bakeries are keeping open 
house and some are holding receptions in 
the evenings, serving refreshments to 
visitors. The idea is to acquaint the con- 
sumer with the merits of bakery-made 


With Minneapolis September wheat 
about on a parity with July, northwest- 
ern mills are not receiving the usual early 
bids for new-crop shipment. The pres- 
ent market offers no incentive to buyers. 
A year ago now, September wheat was 
approximately 22c bu under July. 

Vv. V. Corbin, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., W. K. Pickitt, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., and R. C. Slocum, of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., are mem- 
bers of a party of Minneapolis business 
men on a trade extension trip by special 
train through North Dakota and Montana 
this week. 
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E. A. Seallen, manager at Jacksonville, 
Fla., for the Washburn-Crosby Co., has 
been sick in a Minneapolis hospital for 
several days with Two 
operations have been performed, and 
while at one time it was thought he 
could not ly recover, reports today 
are that he has improved and may yet 
get well. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 

Ocean rates on flour to Baltic ports 
have been advanced 10c per 100 lbs. 

Based on all-rail carriage to the At- 
lantic seaboard through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (June 6) 
quoted, in cents F wd 100 lbs, for prempt 
shipment (14 ys): To Amsterdam, 
198.3; Baltic basis, 182.3; Belfast, 110.3; 
Bristol, 122.3; Christiania, 182.3; Copen- 
hagen, 182.3; Cardiff, 107.3; Dublin, 111.3; 
Dundee, 107.3; Glasgow, 102.3; Hull, 
122.3; Leith, 107.3; Liverpool, 102.3; Lon- 
don, 102.3; Manchester, 102.3;. Marseilles, 
284.8; Rotterdam, 197.3; St. John’s, N. F., 
75.8, United Kingdom rates are nominal. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat on track at 
Minneapolis is selling at 5@4c under July. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,318,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 906,000 bus, 
against 600,000 in 1915. 

Minneaplis wheat stocks have de- 
creased 50,000 bus in three days. The 
total June 6 was about 9,084,000 bus, 
against 3,971,000 in 1915. 

Deliveries of wheat on May contracts 
in Minneapolis were the smallest on rec- 
ord. All told, they amounted to only 
419,000 bus—mostly No, 2 northern. 

Based on the close today, the average 
price paid to farmers at country points 
in the Northwest was, for No. 1 northern, 
$1 bu; for No. 2 northern, 96c; for no- 
grade, 71c. 

One large Minneapolis mill is repre- 
sented to be buying and storing the better 
offerings of low-grade wheat. At pre- 
vailing discounts, the mill probably fig- 
ures this wheat should prove a good in- 
vestment. 

i ate nr wheat is still com- 
ng to Minneapolis on consignment, but is 

eeting with slow sale. Some new-crop 
wheat, from southwestern Oklahoma, was 
recently offered for shipment within 10 
days, but millers were not interested and 
refused to make bids. 


CEREALS AND FEED 
Mill oats are quiet at 32@35c bu, bulk, 


* f.0.b, Minneapolis. 


Millfeed prices at Minneapolis range 
$1.50@3 ton under those of a year — 

Screenings are abnormally quiet, with 
asking prices $1@2 ton lower than a week 
ago. 


Rye middlings are scarce and strong at 
$21@21.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

For season shipment, eastern brokers 
are bidding $22 ton for bran in 100-Ib 
sacks, f.o.b. Boston. Western jobbers, 
however, are asking $22.75@28, and re- 
gard this price as low. 

Cereal millers report that never before 
have they experienced such a dull market 
on rye flour. Recently, resellers are rep- 
resented to have sold in eastern markets 
at 75¢ bbl less than western millers could 
consider. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

John Beck has been en as second 
miller by the Fargo (N. D.) Mill Co. 

Otto Mahlow has bought the Kerkhoven 
(Minn.) Roller Mill of 50 bbls capacity. 

George Kent, superintendent St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, is 
in. Minneapolis today en route for Win- 
nipeg. He attended the F. O. M. A. con- 
vention at St. Louis. In early days Mr. 
Kent was a miller on the Falls. 

The railroad operating in the milling 
district in Minneapolis is this week re- 
building an iron trestle over the canal 
from which many of the mills take water 
power. The water has had to be drawn 
from the canal, closing some of the mills. 
The trestle was originally built in 19885, 
and was regarded as too light for large 
capacity cars. 


The Missouri crop report indicated a 
winter wheat crop of 15,000,000 bus, 
— 34,108,000 harvested last year. 

annual average is around 30,000,000 





bus. 
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MILLERS WELCOME OTHER MILLS 

Kansas City millers welcome the build- 
ing of the new Shane mill here, and will 
equally welcome the building of other 
mills. This milling district has no ambi- 
tion to rival the great capacity concen- 
trated at Minneapolis, but would be glad 
of an expansion which would give local 
millers greater buying power at this ter- 
minal wheat market. 

With only about -13,000 bbls milling 
capacity at this third greatest western 
terminal, the needs of local mills are of 
secondary interests in the wheat market. 
At Minneapolis, wheat values are largely 
determined by its worth to local mills; ‘at 
Kansas City, prices are based almost 
wholly upon the value of wheat for export 
or for shipment to millers elsewhere in 
the country. Wheat is shipped from here 
in more directions than from any other 
\merican market. 

Greater buying power and a larger in- 
fluence upon the relation of cash and fu- 
ture wheat prices would be tremendously 
to the advantage of millers here and, 
hardly less directly, to millers throughout 
the Southwest, where wheat prices are 
normally: based upon the Kansas City 
market. Milling enterprises now located 
here would be much benefited by an in- 
crease of local milling capacity to 25,000 
bbls. A capacity exceeding that might, 
with only present wheat territory avail- 
able, tend to create injurious cash wheat 
premiums in periods of light movement. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Slow demand for flour was again em- 
phasized last week through the effects of 
a further decline of 6@7c in wheat. Buy- 
ers were more confirmed than ever in their 
bearish views. 

Millers, however, are not pressing sales, 
and flour quotations are not marked down 
the full measure of the break in wheat. 
Prices were only about 15c lower, straights 
being generally quoted at about $4.50@ 
1.60, jute, Kansas City. 

Clears are in better tone than straights 
or patents, but are quoted down to $5.05 
for first qualities, although some mills are 
vetting 25@30c more. West Indies trade 
is paying the better prices. Ordinary 
clears are 10@20c under firsts. 

lor middle states trade, first patent is 
quoted at $5.05@5.30, cotton 48’s, Kansas 
City. iad 

Bran is quiet-at unchanged prices, but 
lexas is buying in Kansas at 5c over 
Kansas City shipping basis. Shorts are 
in fair demand at unchanged prices, 
hased on $1 for brown and 10c premium 


lor gray. 


Wheat is slow in the cash market, with 
t decline all around for the week; a 
inilling average can be had at 97@98c, 
Kansas City, 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
Che Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


- * 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Last WOGM lscc%s cedueenes bs 52,800 74 
Week previous .......ses+ 55,100 77 
YOO? GHB. cscthocnsasévrues 46,000 64 
TWO YORUS GOO. cect accccss 20,800 31 


NEW-CROP QUOTATIONS 

There is but little interest in new-crop 
flours. New York was willing to buy late 
in the week at $5, jute, commission in- 
cluded, July and later shipment, and a 
few mills are reported to have sold at 
that. Others want 10@20c higher, but 


most mills are unwilling to quote. Some 
say they can only figure present cash 
wheat basis with added carrying charge 
until time of shipment, but this figures 
out about as well as basing on the July 
price. 

That some mills are selling new-crop 
shipment is indicated by the trade in new- 
crop bran, which is of moderate volume 
at 85c per 100 lbs, Kansas City, for July, 
August, September, October shipment. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Last week brought much more opti- 
mistic reports from the wheatfields of the 
Southwest. Rains and generally favor- 
able weather conditions were reported to 
have caused unexpected improvement in 
wide areas of wheat previously regarded 
as too badly damaged to produce more 
than a very light yield. These reports 
came particularly from central and 
southern Kansas, which territory has 
produced the worst of the alarming dam- 
age reports current in May. 

At the same time, glowing reports came 
from northern and north central parts 
of the state, where the wheat has all along 
promised well. Large areas in that ter- 
ritory are néw practically certain to pro- 
duce very large yields. 

The week, in a word, marked the pass- 
ing of the wave of fear for the south- 
western wheat crop and rendered a crop 
of fair proportions fairly well in pros- 
pect. 

In Oklahoma, soft wheat harvest began 
in some of the early fields, and some 
hard wheat is nearly ready for cutting. 
Hot weather hastened the ripening of the 
grain. 

Much wheat in Kansas is headed short, 
and the high temperatures will, if con- 
tinued, cause early ripening and a harvest 
earlier than anticipated. 

Nebraska continues to offer an excel- 
lent prospect, better on the acreage than 
either Kansas or Oklahoma. 


A “GUESS” ON KANSAS CROP 


A party composed of E. G. Broenni- 
man, New York, J. C. Murray, W. L. 
Phelps and T. E. Cunningham, Chicago, 
and Charles W. Lonsdale, George A. 
Aylsworth and C. M. Hardenbergh, Kan- 
sas City, returned last week from their 
annual inspection of the wheat crop in 
Kansas. A. P. Walker, president of the 
Standard Milling Co., who ordinarily ac- 
companies the party each year, was un- 
able to join. 

Following a — of several hundred 
miles by train and motor over the prin- 
cipal part of the “big wheat country,” 
each member of the party made his 
“guess” on the prospective crop. The av- 
erage of guesses was slightly more than 
12 bus to the acre, with a total crop of 
about 98,000,000 bus. 


SHANE MILL EQUIPMENT 


The schedule of equipment for the new 
Kansas City mill of the Midland Milling 
Co., controlled by the Shane interests, of 
Philadelphia, provides for the following 
general machinery: 26 double stands of 
rolls, 12 of them 9x36 and 14 9x30, three 
sifters, 16 purifiers and usual equipment 
of wheat-cleaning, packing and other sup- 
plementary machines. The contract was 
let to the Wolf Co., of Chambersburg, 
Pa. Building contracts have not yet been 
placed. 

W. B. McLean, superintendent of the 
Shane mill at Hastings, Minn., planned 
the new plant here. 


TALK OF NEW ST. JOSEPH MILL 


The Swift interests at St. Joseph, Mo., 
are planning to secure the building of a 
2,000-bbl flour mill on trackage property 
owned by them, in connection with other 
industrial development of real estate 
holdings. It is understood that the 
Swifts, now prominently identified with 
meat-packing, will not be active in the 


enterprise but will be interested only 
from an investment standpoint. Definite 
proposals have been made to a miller 
widely known in the trade, and it is prob- 
able that a positive announcement of the 
matured plans can be made within a few 
weeks, 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 53 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 251,220 142,261 56 
Week previous... 262,020 163,871 62 
Year ago ........ 235,980 149,369 63 
Two years ago... 221,610 132,195 60 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,920 bbls last week, 15,396 the week 
previous, 9,098 a year ago and 6,953 two 
years ago. 

Out of 53 mills reporting, 6 reported 
domestic business good, 14 fair, and 25 
slow and quiet. 

There was little export business, 

NOTES 

The Maney Milling Co., Omaha, is pre- 
paring to add not less than 100,000 bus 
to its grain storage capacity. 

An exporter last Friday reported re- 
ceiving a bid on wheat for foreign ship- 
ment equal to 84c, Kansas City. 

The Kansas City Board of Trade ad- 
journed Saturday, “preparedness day,” 
although the “preparedness” parade here 
will not be held until June 20, - 

Mrs. Clemens Swaller, mother of 
Otto Swaller, manager of the Williamson 
Milling Co., Clay Center, Kansas, died at 
her home at Hays City, Kansas, last 
Wednesday, at an advanced age. 

Miss Dollie Terry, who, as bookkeeper 
and office assistant for the Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co. for five years past 
has made friends among grain men and 
millers, will be married, June 14, to 
Harry King, of San Diego, Cal. 

L. A, Viviano, of New York, was in 
Kansas City Friday and Saturday after 
spending several days visiting his mill 
connections in Kansas and Oklahoma. Mr. 
Viviano looks for little further flour buy- 
ing on this crop. When he left New 
York, some people, he said were talking 
about new flour at around $5, but he 
thinks the trade would not now consider 
a price above $4.75. 


OKLAHOMA 


Scattered showers have brought only 
partial relief to the growing Oklahoma 
crop, and many fields which received 
moisture were too far gone to be bene- 
fited. The filling of the heads in the very 
dry fields has not been satisfactory, but 
in the majority of the wheat belt there 
is an improvement, 

An estimate of the crop is harder now 
than 10 days ago. The wheat in the far 
southwestern part of the state, where 
much is soft wheat, is turning and will 
harvest at the correct time. This wheat 
is of good test and fair yield. 

The big shortage under last year will 
be in the eastern half of the state, and 
in the extreme western part, with an area 
southwest of Enid that is poor. A safe 
estimate is over 15,000,000 and under 
20,000,000 bus, and it will undoubtedly 
be within these limits. The present 
weather is satisfactory. 

The price of old wheat to the farmer 
has been reduced to 85c in the main belt. 
Receipts are about an average, compared 
with last month. Farm stocks are above 
normal, and at the present price man 
farmers say they will carry over. Mill 
stocks are light, as trade has been dull, 
and millers are carrying barely enough 
to cover sales. Milling demand for cash 
wheat is light. 

Flour sales picked up with the decline. 
Both this state and the territory south 
have bought freely for prompt shipment. 
Prices have followed the decline, and pat- 
ents are quoted at $5@5.60 in 14-bbl 
sacks, delivered in the state. Millfeed 
strong at full prices, and in good de- 
mand, 


WICHITA 

Flour trade, outside of local territory, 
was quiet last week. Millers state that 
they are well satisfied with the amount 
of business done, considering the season 
and conditions generally. During the 
early part of the week, mills sold con- 
siderable clear flour for export at close 


655 


prices, but with the prospect of lower 
prices later, foreign buying came to a 
standstill. Eastern business is slow. 

Shipping directions on old contracts 
for forward shipment are hard to obtain, 
owing to the slump in wheat prices, 
though Wichita mills continue to operate 
18 to 24 hours daily. Flour prices have 
not been reduced in line with the decline 
in wheat, and are holding firm at $5.60 
bbl, 48’s, cotton, delivered 15c rate points 
in local territory. 

While the demand for millfeed seems 
more quiet than the previous week, mills 
report they are able to dispose of their 
entire production at good prices. Bran 
sells readily at 95c, Missouri River, and 
shorts bring $1.20@1.35. 

Trading in cash wheat last week was 
unusually dull. Northwestern buyers 
continue to take the bulk of wheat 
sold here. Receipts last week showed 
a considerable falling off. No. 3 wheat 
sold during the week at $1.02@1.08, 
and No. 4 brought 91@9614c, basis 
Missouri River. Minneapolis buyers paid 
$1.10@1.12%, for No. 3 wheat, basis Min- 
neapolis. 

THE GROWING CROP 


The past week was generally favorable 


‘for growing wheat throughout the state, 


and the crop has shown much improve- 
ment, especially in southern counties, 
where complaints of damage from vari- 
ous sources, principally lack of moisture, 
was reported the previous week. 

A heavy rain fell over this section and 
southern Kansas on Sunday, and millers 
report its effect on the wheat was won- 
derful. The western part of the state 
was visited by a heavy hailstorm, cover- 
ing an area about 20 miles in width and 
extending from Hoisington to Utica, 
which did considerable damage to wheat, 
but aside from this the week was favor- 
able to crops in all sections. 

Harvesting should commence in south- 
ern Kansas about June 25. In Okla- 
homa, conditions are somewhat mixed, 
some sections needing rain, while in oth- 
ers there is plenty of moisture to carry 
the crop through to maturity. 

NOTES 

George H. Hunter, president Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, is in Chicago to 
attend the Republican convention. 

George C. Grogan, of the Acme Mill- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, left last week for 
a ten days’ visit in southeastern states. 

Harry G. Randall, sales-manager Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, spent last week 
visiting the mill’s trade in Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. 

Henry Lassen, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, attended the F. O. M. 
A. convention at St. Louis last week, 
after which he went to Chicago, to remain 
until after the Republican convention. 

The Oklahoma Board of Trade, Okla- 
homa City, was incorporated last week, 
with a capital stock of $5,000. The in- 
corporators are J. W. Maney, R. H. 
Drennan and J. J. Stinnett, all of Okla- 
homa City. 

An increase of more than 100 per cent 
over May, 1915, was shown in wheat re- 
ceipts on the Wichita market during the 
past month, when 1,556 cars arrived, 
against 697 cars last year. Arrivals of 
other grains also showed considerable in- 
crease over the previous year. ; 

A midsummer meeting of grain dealers 
will be held in Wichita, June 15-16, which 


-promises to be well attended. Thad L. 


Hoffman, manager grain department 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., S. P. Walling- 
ford and E. M. Kelly have been appoint- 
ed a committee on programme, and have 
arranged for several talks on wheat-rais- 
ing, including methods of exterminating 
Hessian fly and green bugs. 





A New Russian Seaport 

The port of Nikolaevsk, at the mouth 
of the Amur River in Siberia, will be 
opened for shipping on June 14, accord- 
ing to advices received by the American- 
Russian Chamber of Commerce, in New 
York, thus furnishing a new way of plac- 
ing goods on the Russian market. Amer- 
ican exporters may avoid the congestion 
and delay incident to shipment via Vladi- 
vostok by having goods consigned to the 
new port. 

From Nikolaevsk, goods will be sent 
up the Amur to Stretyinsk, which is 
reached by a branch line of the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending June 3 was estimated 
at 23,750 bbls, or 89 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 22,250, or 83 per cent, a 
week ago, 22,500, or 84 per cent, in 1915, 
and 18,000, or 60 per cent, in 1914. 

The flour market has been spotted, and 
values have declined fully 30c bbl, com- 
pared with last Monday, mainly in the 
upper grades. A few Chicago bakers 
contracted, early in the week, for patent 
flour from the Southwest, as low as $4.60, 
bulk, Chicago. 

While this figure seemed low at the 
time of purchase, many mills are willing 
to make contracts today on the same 
basis; that is, of flour to be made of 
wheat on the present crop. So far, there 
has been no buying of new flour, either 
from the Southwest or the soft wheat 
territory, as values are out of line 20@ 
35c bbl. 

There is still some reselling of flour in 
Chicago. While trade is not satisfactory, 
yet quite similar conditions prevail at 
the beginning of each new crop. Millers’ 
agents and brokers are convinced that 
stocks of flour in Chicago jobbers’ and 
wholesale grocers’ hands are rather heavy, 
as no desire is shown by buyers to make 
contracts covering shipments of more 
than 30 days. 

First clears are strong and have been 
purchased to quite an extent, mainly 
from Missouri mills. It is reported that 
two or three sales have been made, 
through Chicago dealers, for export to 
the United Kingdom. 

F. M. ANDERSON WITH NEW FIRM 

Frank M. Anderson, well known to 
many millers in the central and eastern 
states, owing to his long association with 
cash grain houses of Chicago, has accept- 
ed a position as manager of the milling 
wheat department of the Hales & Ed- 
wards Co., Chicago, a corporation formed 
some six weeks ago. Mr. Anderson, who 
entered upon his new duties June 1, will 
make a specialty of milling wheat. The 
Hales & Edwards Co. has elevators in 
Chicago and several in the Northwest, and 
has been quite prominent for some time 
in the exporting of wheat. 


WOMAN HEADS NEW GRAIN COMPANY 


The Reese Grain Co., Chicago, recently 
incorporated under the laws of this state, 
has opened offices in the Postal Tele- 
graph Building. Miss A. E. Reese, late 
manager of the milling wheat department 
of the J. J. Badenoch Co., is head of the 
new company. She obtained her first ex- 
perience on the Chicago Board of Trade 


in the office of J. S. Templeton & Sons, 


and later was Chicago representative of 
the Missouri Valley Elevator Co., of 
Omaha. 

Prior to this Miss Reese studied grain 
inspection at the Illinois state grain in- 
spection department at Chicago. In 
1910 she graduated from the University 
of Chicago. For the past five years she 
has been buying and selling milling wheat, 
principally in the central and eastern 
states, and has a broad acquaintance in 
the trade. 

NOTES 

Oklahoma offered new wheat here for 
shipment within two weeks, and at the 
same time sold September delivery. 

A suit has been filed by R. P. Koenig 
& Co., millers, Watertown, Wis., against 
J. H. Johnston & Co., Chicago, on a 
flour contract. The amount involved is 
said to be $1,500. 

The bulk of the cash wheat here is con- 
trolled by the Armour interests, who took 


it on May delivery. So far there has been 
little demand for it, as most of the de- 
liveries were practically all No. 2 hard 
winter, of which there are 3,492,373 bus 
in public elevators, out of a total con- 
tract stock of 3,539,000. 


Chicago received 2,681 cars of wheat in 
May, compared with 3,452 last year, and 
3,788 two years ago. Receipts of all 
grain in May were 16,251 cars, compared 
with 9,346 last year. Nearly 50 per cent 
of the total receipts in May were oats, 
the largest run for that period in many 
years, aggregating 7,782 cars, compared 
with 2,472 last year. 


The Herendeen Milling & Bread Co., 
Chicago, has taken out a charter in Dela- 
ware, with a capital stock of $1,200,000. 
This organization is a part of the Charles 
Herendeen Milling Co., with mills at 
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July, and No. 4 red 8@20c under. No. 2 
hard, July price to 1c under. No. 3 hard 
2@5c under July, and No. 4 hard 8@20c 
under. No. 2 hard Montana, July price 
to le over, and No. 3 hard Montana, July: 

rice to 4c under. No. 2 red western, 

uly price to Ic over. Old No. 2 red for 
30 days’ shipment is July price, and No. 
2 hard 114c under July. New No. 2 red, 
June delivery, is 2c over J uly — July 
delivery is on the basis of July price. 
New No. 2 hard, 2c over July for June, 
and July price for July delivery. No. 1 
northern and velvet chaff, 7@9c over 
July. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxee, Wis., June 5.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a capacity of 24,600 bbls, was 9,000 last 
week, representing 37 per cent of capac- 
ity. A week ago, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 9,400, or 38 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 25,- 
800 turned out 8,000, or 31 per cent. 

Milwaukee mills reduced flour prices 
20c bbl, following the decline in the cash 
wheat market. Early in the week, millers 
reported a fair trade. Buyers believe 
that the flour will be much cheaper. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $6.10@6.40 in wood, 
with straights offered at $5.60@5.85. 

Shipping directions were fairly good. 
Millers have considerable flour sold, but 
are only grinding as directions come in. 
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The “Hadley” and “Hodges” Signs Show No Political Opposition 


Danville, Ill., and headquarters in Chi- 
cago. It is understood to be the inten- 
tion of the new company to build a bak- 
ery in Chicago and sell its bread and 
other products direct to the household. 


There are comparatively few of the 
leading bulls who have been active on that 
side of the wheat market, who are doing 
any trading at present. Those in the 
market, with the exception of J. A. Pat- 
ten and John F. Barrett, are on the short 
side, while these two are long on moderate 
lines. Their buying has been on the belief 
that the estimated reduction of nearly 
300,000,000 bus in this year’s wheat crop 
in the United States, combined with pros- 
pects of a largely reduced yield in the 
Canadian Northwest, will eventually make 
higher prices. 

Wheat prices have declined to the low- 
est in two months, under heavy liquida- 
tion by longs and pressure from the bears. 
The latter are working on the theory that 
there is too much old wheat, and too little 
demand for it, for the bullish crop news 
to be effective. Bears predict that prices 
must decline to a level where foreign buy- 
ers will take hold freely. So far, lower- 
ing of values has not increased new spec- 
ulative buying, and the rallies that come 
from day to day are made mostly by 
profit-taking shorts. An advance of Ic 
on Friday, after an early decline, was 
due to the evening up for the holidays, as 
the board was closed Saturday and Mon- 
day. 

Elevator interests were good buyers of 
choice wheat in the sample market. Trad- 
ing is on a July basis. No. 2 red is July 
price to Ile over. No. 3 red 1@3c under 


Demand for rye flour was fair with the 
East and Southwest. Prices held firm at 
$5.60 for pure and $5.30@5.40 for stand- 
ard city blended brands, wood basis. 
Country blends were quoted at $4.85 for 
dark and $5@5.10 for white, in jute. 
Stocks on hand are light. Kansas 
Straights continue dull, with quotations 
$5.25@5.40 in cotton. Jobbers have fair 
stocks on hand, but there was little buy- 
ing by bakers and grocers. 

There was practically no demand for 
corn meal outside the local trade. Prices 
quoted were $1.98 for either white or yel- 
low, in 100’s. Demand for grits improved, 
sales being made at $1.96 in 100’s. 

Millfeed was easier, bran and mid- 
dlings dropping off 25c ton: Offerings 
from northwestern country mills were 
more liberal, and a fair amount of feed 
was to be had from the Southwest at 
practically lower prices than Milwaukee 
millers care to at. Some mills are 
sold ahead on bran and middlings for all 
June, and are only offering for July ship- 
ment. 

Hominy feed easier, western mills of- 
fering at less money than Milwaukee. 
Shippers report trade very light, and the 
only business being done is with central 
states and near-by points. 

Choice milling wheat was readily ab- 
sorbed by millers, who have liberal stocks 
on hand. Off-grades were solw and diffi- 
cult to sell. Top price paid for No. 1 
northern, $1.1714. 


NOTES 


Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 42; corn, 48c; oats, 277; barley, 
116; rye, 21; flaxseed, 3. . 
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Grain in store at Milwaukee last week: 
wheat, 65,756 bus; corn, 270,484; oats, 
368,963; barley, 116,557; rye, 36,892. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee on June | 
were 41,902 bbls, compared with 22,949 
on May 1 and 37,688 on June 1, 1915. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for May was 38,300 bbls, compared 
with 38,500 in April and 36,200 in May, 
1915. 

The Cereal Mills Co., of Wausau, has 
purchased the mill recently erected for 
H. E. McEachron Co. by the Fraser Co., 
of Milwaukee. 

William P. Harper, manager of th 
purchasing department of the Allis 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., died suddenly at hi: 
residence in Milwaukee last week. 

The Metro Nite Co. has purchased th 
plant recently owned by the Avery Scale 
Co., North Milwaukee. It will be remod- 
eled by the Fraser Co. for a tube mill fox 
the manufacture of calcium carbide. 

The Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co. reported 
shipments of one No. 5 Iron Prince 
scourer to the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, three perfection dust 
collectors to the Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., and three Perfection dust 
collectors to the Echo Mill Co., Gladstone, 
Man. 

Weather and crop conditions are gen- 
erally ideal in the southern part of 
this state; temperatures average consider- 
ably. above normal, and farmwork has 
progressed rapidly. In some counties, 
corn-planting is practically completed. 
All crops have made rapid growth during 
the past week. H. N. Wirson. 





THE GOVERNOR NEIGHBORS 


Governors of Kansas and Missouri Heads of 
Business Enterprises Amicable in 
Spite of Politics 


At Olathe, Kansas, the flour mill of the 
Hadley Milling Co. and the lumber yari 
of the Hodges Bros. Lumber Co. face 
each other across a narrow street. A re- 
markable coincidence lies in the circum 
stance that Herbert S. Hadley, president 
of the milling company, was formerly a 
governor of Missouri, while George W. 
Hodges, active head of the lumber con 
cern, was, until recently, governor of the 
state of Kansas. 

Governor Hadley, a Kansan by birth, 
was elected governor of Missouri,—a nor- 
mally Democratic state,—on the Republi- 
can ticket; while Governor Hodges was 
chosen governor of Kansas,—a strongly 
Republican state——on the Democratic 
ticket. Governor Hodges was inaugurat- 
ed on the same day that Governor Hadley 
retired from office. 

The Hadley Milling Co. was established 
by Major J. M. Hadley, a pioneer Kansas 
miller, and was for many years in busi- 
ness at De Soto, Kansas. Major Hadley 
died a few years ago, and the De Soto 
mill burned shortly afterwards. The busi 
ness had meantime come into the owner- 
ship of Governor H. S, Hadley and his 
sister. They decided to continue it and 
purchased the milling property at Olathe, 
a short distance from De Soto. 

Governor Hadley does not himself pay 
close attention to the business. B. F. 
Snyder, long associated with Major Had 
ley, is active manager; R. L. Shelton is 
secretary and active in the management: 
and M. A. Blacker, is sales-manager, wit! 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. Th: 
mill has a capacity of 300 bbls per day, 
grinds both hard and soft wheat flour. 
has a well-established local and shippin: 
trade and is prosperous. 

Governor Hadley resides at Kansa- 
City and is prominent in the bar of tha 
state and the West. He has been serious 
ly considered as a presidential possibility, 
and came near to being a compromis: 
candidate in connection with the Taft 
Roosevelt split in 1912. 


World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments >) 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
‘ June 5 June 








Wheat— June3 May27 1915 191 
America ..... 10,851 138,532 6,236 6,67 
TRUER, ccccnce cweee ateee seene 4,57 
MEE np anedé Gecne. acess.” taeee 83 
ree 82 2,608 1,25 
Argentina .... 1,008 1,792 3,232 1,22 
Australia ..... 744 1,032 ...... 2,36 
Others ....... 352 en 3 

Tots., wheat 12,955 16,464 11,076 16,96) 
GOPM oc cvcocse 3,004 2,442 5,466 5,261 

On passage— 

Wheat ....... 62,632 63,400 61,080 45,224 
COPM cccccecce 14,433 12,198 138,583 14,119 
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Domestic flour demand showed no im- 
»rovement last week. Prices on both soft 
snd hard wheat flour were not quotably 
lower, but were weak and in buyer’s fa- 
vor. Very little flour is being booked for 
forward shipment, in comparison with 
former years, and the larger buyers will 
buy only as needed. Very little business, 
if any, has been done in new-wheat flour. 
\ few mills reported a fair amount of 
business done in the South. Shipping di- 
rections slow. 

No export business in either old or new 
wheat flour was reported: No sales were 
reported to the United Kingdom or the 
Continent, and those to Latin America 
and the West Indies were small. 

In local markets, some small sales of 
old-wheat flour were made for shipment 
within 80 days, but no new-wheat flour 
sales. 

Quotations, Saturday: Hard winter 
fancy patent flour, $4.90@5.10; straight, 
$1.70@4.90; first clear, $4@4.20; second 
clear, $3.40@3.60; low-grade, $2.90@3.10, 

jute. Soft winter fancy patent, $4.85 
5; second patent, $4.60@4.70; extra 
fancy, $4.45@4.55; second clear, $3.55@ 
4.90; low-grade, $3@3.20,—jute or cotton. 
Spring patent, $5.45@5.70; first clear, 
$1.45@4.75,—jute. Minnesota pure rye, 
$5.50; dark, $5.10,—jute. 


Millfeed was dull, with demand limited 


and of a local character. 


THE GROWING CROP 

Good growing weather prevailed 
throughout Missouri and southern Illi- 
nois during the week. Fair showers fell 
in all but one or two sections where rain 
is badly needed, and the plant shows im- 
provement. Toward the latter part of 
the week some damage was done by a 
heavy hailstorm in the bottom lands of 
Illinois. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Improved some with recent rains 
...Shows improvement, and along the 
river is much better than expected... 
Damaged today by hailstorm...Rain 
badly needed... Rapidly — se 
Better weather makes prospects look 
better; will not be complete failure... 


Not over 50 per cent of a crop... Pros- 
pect of 40 per cent of normal yield... 
Normal. 


Mills included in the above list: 


Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Columbia (I11.) Star Milling Co, 
Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, Ill. 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIl. 
Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending June 3 was 27,300, rep- 
resenting 67 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 30,100, or 74 per cent, the 
‘revious week, 16,900, or 41 per cent, a 
ear ago, and 20,100, or 49 per cent, in 
1914, 
Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
‘f 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
old from St. Louis, made 44,500, repre- 
senting 74 per cent, compared with 45,600, 
or 76 per cent, the previous week, 25,300, 
or 42 per cent, a year ago, and 24,000, or 
10 per cent, in 1914, 


NOTES 


C. H. Corbett has taken charge of the ~ 


manufacturing end of the St. Louis Bag 
« Burlap Co. _ His successor to his for- 
mer position will be appointed within the 
next few days. 


August Rump, official flour inspector, 





reports 40,594 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for May, 1916. Stocks of flour 
June 1 were 62,100 bbls, compared with 
69,400 May 1, 1916, and 45,050 June 1, 
1915. : 

One June 3 the Merchants’ Exchange 
was closed and the members joined the 
“Preparedness” parade in a body, wear- 
ing Merchants’ Exchange badges and 
carrying flags. They were preceded by a 
band and some members who wore the 
costumes of generals of the Civil War, 
and as a symbol of the trade one man 
was costumed as a bear and another as a 
bull. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., June 5.—The flour 
trade last week was unsatisfactory. Sales 
made were to cover immediate wants 
where stocks were exhausted. Local bak- 
ers have sufficient old-wheat flour pur- 
chased to cover their needs, and will not 
be in the market until new wheat comes 
in. Export movement fair. 

Kansas patents on the opening were 
quoted at $4.95@5.10 bbl in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, June-July shipment. Mills seemed 
anxious to sell, and a few single car-lot 
orders were placed for immediate ship- 


ment. Shipping instructions on old con- 
tracts came in more freely. 

On the close, patents were quoted at 
$4.85@5 in 98-lb cotton sacks; 95 per 
cent patents, $4.70@4.85; clears, $4.40@ 
4.50,—in 98-lb cotton sacks, June-July 
shipment. 

Demand for spring wheat flour showed 
no improvement. Short patents were 
quoted at $5.70@5.80, and bakers patents 
$5.55@5.65 bbl in 98-lb cotton sacks, im- 
mediate shipment. Some complaints were 
heard as to spring wheat flours not work- 
ing satisfactorily, and bakers were not 
inclined to purchase at prevailing quota- 
tions. 

Demand for soft wheat flour showed 
some improvement, and a few sales were 
made for immediate shipment. High 
patents were quoted at $5.80@5.90, stand- 
ard patents $5.70@5.80, straights $5.45@ 
5.55, extra fancy $5.30@5.40, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. Bakers seem well supplied, 
and no large orders were placed. 

Local quotations declined 5@10c bbl 
in sympathy with wheat. Prices, 98-lb 
cotton or 140-lb jute bags: Hard spring 
patents, $6.10@6.20; straights, $5.90@6. 
Hard winter patents,  $5.30@5.40; 
straights, $5.15@5.25; clears, $4.65@4.75. 
Soft winter patents, $5.80@5.90; straights, 
$5.70@5.80; extra fancy, $5.30@5.45. 

Millfeed quiet and in light demand. 
Several sales of soft winter wheat bran 
were reported made by Indiana and IIli- 
nois mills at $1.10 per 100 lbs, tagged. 
Some shippers hel $1.12@1.13, but no 
sales were made at this quotation. Hard 
wheat bran was offered at $1.09@1.10. 
Buyers are awaiting the new crop, ex- 
pecting to be able to purchase at about 
$1, delivered. 

Corn quotations declined Ic bu, and 
central Illinois points offered No. 3 white 
and yellow at 78@79c, delivered local; Ic 
bu less for Cuban export. Kansas sold 
some cheap corn at 76c bu, bulk, for No. 





The accompanying photograph is of Lieutenant-Colonel H. B. Tasker, of the 


Royal Field Artillery, Territorial Force. 


Colonel Tasker is at present home on 


leave for a short period, and his numerous friends on the London flour market 
were glad to see him again after an absence of nearly a year and nine months. 
This is the first leave that Colonel Tasker has taken since the army was mobilized 


in August, 1914. 


He was looking very well indeed, and was very optimistic as regards the final 
victory of the allies. Colonel Tasker is at present holding the position of town 
major of a town near the front “somewhere in France.” This means that he is in 
supreme military and civil command of the town. The French term for this posi- 
tion is much more expressive than town major, being ——— sr de place. 


F. G. Ratxes. 
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2 yellow, éxport, New Orleans weights 
and grades to govern. Movement was 
fair, and supply equaled demand. 

No. 2 white sulphurized oats were of- 
fered at 43@431,,c, bulk, delivered; No. 3 
white, 423,@43c. Some sales were made 
at 43c for sulphurized No. 3 white. Cen- 
tral Illinois asked 431,,@43%,c, delivered, 
for No. 3 white. 

The trade did not give much considera- 
tion to western prices, as Texas oats will 
shortly be offered, and indications are 
that prices from that section will be much 
lower. Movement from this source should 
begin by June 15. However, no fixed 
prices have been made. 

Wheat was in light demand. No. 2 
hard was offered at 414c bu under the 
July option, first half June loading. 
Prices did not meet buyers’ views, and no 
sales were reported. 

Exports of grain and grain products: 


. Santiago, 600 sacks corn, 3,850 sacks flour, 


1,956 sacks rice; Liverpool, 144,000 bus 
wheat; Genoa, 256,000 bus wheat; Cuban 
ports, 2,815 sacks corn, 300 sacks flour, 
105 bbls flour, 7,820 sacks rice; Havre, 
7,018 sacks flour; Central American ports, 
1,500 sacks corn, 3,100 sacks flour, 18,035 
sacks rice; Bluefields, 194 bbls flour, 820 
sacks rice; Rotterdam, 224,000 bus wheat; 
Havana, 7,800 sacks corn, 1,000 sacks rice, 
3,201 sacks rice; Progreso, 38,049 sacks 
corn, 13,065 sacks flour, 1,762 sacks rice, 
400 sacks bran. 

Stocks in elevators May 31: wheat, 
1,649,000 bus; corn, 92,000; barley, 51,000. 

NOTES . 

One June 1 the Gulf Coast lines began 
operating into the Illinois Central termi- 
nals, using the warehouses, docks and 
passenger station. 

Plans are under way to make New Or- 
leans the permanent leading port for the 
exportation of rice from the Orient to the 
West Indies and other Latin-American 
territory. This represents a new business 
for this city. 

The withdrawal of the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico Railroad from the Ter- 
minal Co.’s facilities does not mean that 
the Frisco lines cannot make warehouse 
and Basin Street delivery on the Termi- 
nal property. Goods should be routed 
via the New Orleans & Northeastern in 
order to reach these points. This will 
eliminate any confusion upon arrival of 
freight in New Orleans. Shipments ar- 
riving via any other than the Northeast- 
ern will not be received at Basin Street 
or any of the warehouses stationed on the 
Terminal Co.’s property. 

H. T. Lawter, Jr. 





London Flour Imports 
Arrivals of flour in London on the 
steamships named, between April 26 and 
May 9, in bags of 140 lbs, were: 
From Philadelphia per ss. Crown Point— 





Momall .cccseces 800 Colonial ....... 3,200 
Pride of Canadai1,000 Amazon ....... 2,000 
Rose & Crown.. 6,999 100 Quarterns... 1,000 
Barrimore ..... 500 Ped. Patent ... 500 
ZED TOP oc cccee 500 Good Hope .... 2,500 
Hearts of Oak.. 500 Markham ...... 500 
Suchard ....... 1,000 Stellaria ....... 400 

From Boston per ss. Cambrian— 
Ped. Patent ... 2,500 Pride of Empire 1,000 
TORIS .cccccvcece 1,000 Stupendous .... 500 
Cam. Qweem .... GOO Chwie ..rccccces 1,500 
Noxall ........ 1,000 Hearts of Oak.. 500 
Markham ...... SSS ee 500 
Imp. Sunlight.. 6500 Sphinx ........ 500 
Ungava ........ 500 Lifeguard ..... 876 
Colonial ....... 1,000 Mayblossom .... 1,000 - 
Orlando ....... 3,923 

From Boston per ss. Ardgryfe— 
Colonial ....... 3,500 Homeland ..... 4,500 
Pedestal ....... 1,250 Exhibition ..... 500 
Golden Crust...1,000 Markham ...... 1,500 
Good Hope .... 1,000 Noxall ......... 500 
GOEO sv isvescsece 499 Patricia ....... 500 
Mayblossom ...1,500 Okaw ......... 2,498 
ere 2,000 Manota Patent.. 1,000 
Queen Supve. .. 500 Stellaria ....... 500 
Gov’t Stock.... 700 Coronation ..... 500 
Golden Lion ...1,000 Golden Leaf ... 1,000 
Saturn ........ 1,500 Happy Thought. 500 

From Philadelphia per ss. Santuramo— 
Tip Top Supve.. 500 Goldfinder ..... 1,000 
Minn, Best .... 1,000 First Pref. .... 1,000 
100 Quarterns.. 1,000 Rose & Crown.. 2,000 
er 1,000 Viceroy ........ 500 
BOtOrR scccecee 500 Noxall ........ 1,800 
Woodstock .... 2,000 Utopia ........ 1,000 
Strong Bakers.. 529 Activity ....... 500 
Don Patent ....1,000 Hearts of Oak.. 500 
Amazon ....... 1,000 Minn. Gem .... 1,000 
Red Dog ...... 600 Rienzi ........ 1,000 
Six Stars ...... 1,000 

From Boston per ss. Anglian— - 
Pedestal ....... 2,750 Pearl .......... 500 
Sunlight ....... 1,500 Gold Flake .... 500 
Benefactor .... 600 Goodwin’s Pride 300 
Champion ..... 1,000 Saturn ........ 5,000 
Royal Supve. .. 600 Masterful ...... 2,000 
Lifeguard 1 Pride of Canada 5600 
Medallion Imp. Sunlight. . 1,000 
TORE oo ccccccces Pride of Minn... 5600 
Mona ...... Ceve Guardian (scks) 670 
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Flour has steadily declined, and prices 
on Saturday were the lowest of the sea- 
son. Spring wheat patents were quoted 
as low as $5.50 in wood for good flour, 
although some were held at 15@25c more. 

Winter wheat flour was weak and hard 
to move. Farmers were reported willing 
to sell wheat to the mills, but the latter 
were unable to do business owing to the 
decline in wheat. 

Kansas flour was weak and lower, and 
it was very difficult to get more than $5.25 
for good straights in sacks. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The, market for ocean freight room is 
extremely irregular and difficult to quote. 
The last business reported to Marseilles 
was on the basis of 3ls per gr of 480 lbs, 
or equal to 93c bu, and a charter was 
made from Philadelphia to Rotterdam at 
32s 6d per qr, equal to 97144c bu. At the 
same time, business was reported from 
the north Atlantic to British ports at 14s 
per qr, or 42¢ bu. ; 

The berth rate was relatively weak on 
the regular line boats, and was quoted 
nominally at 18d per bu, equal to 36c, 
plus 5 per cent. Demand for room to 
“nglish ports was very limited, due to 
conditions which have recently developed, 
and exporters long of ocean freights 
were in an unenviable position. 


EXPORT CONDITIONS 


The export situation in wheat is dis- 
appointing. The English markets have 
been sick, and offers to resell have been 
at 2@3s per qr under a parity with new 
business on the basis of prevailing 
freights. The explanation was said to be 
the desire on the part of regular export- 
ers to unload before the government be- 
gan selling in July, and also because of 
difficulty in getting storage. 

The export wheat business was limited 
to a moderate amount of American and 
a fair amount of Manitoba, largely for 
the Continent, supposed to be for France 
or Italy. Interest was aroused in the 
statement of the Argentine minister of 
Agriculture over the proposition that the 
United States and Argentina combine to 
make a selling price on wheat in the same 
way that the allies had combined in order 
to save money on the buying price. It 
was pointed out that, if these two coun- 
tries could agree, they could overcome the 
effect of the allies’ combination. 

There was a good inquiry for oats, and 
several large-sized purchases were made 
for export, including a number of car- 
goes supposed to be for France. Ship- 
ments of oats are very heavy, and are ex- 
pected to be large all through June. 


NOTES 

Harry Bresky, of Bresky Bros., Bos- 
ton, and E. T. Douglass, Buffalo, were 
in New York on Monday. 

A. B. Black, of Charles Kennedy & 
Co., grain merchants of Buffalo, with 
Mrs, Black, spent a few days last week 
in New York. 

The Laney-Turner Co., 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J., has recently 
been incorporated by William A. and 
Albert G. Laney and Florence I. Turner, 
with capitalization of $125,000, of which 
$5,000 is paid in, to deal in flour, grain 
and hay. 

The firm of Wade & Van Tassel, which 
has been doing business under this name 
for about eight years, was dissolved on 
May 31, Horace S. Wade retaining some 
of the mill accounts and Howard T. Van 
Tassel others. Both will still be located 
in the Produce Exchange. 


E. G. Broenniman, president Broenni- 
man Co., Inc., who i just returned 
from a motor trip through the major 
portion of the wheat-growing sections of 
Kansas, said that in his opinion that state 
will have about a 90,000,000-bu crop, and 
though Oklahoma will not come up to 
previous expectations, Nebraska has an 
excellent prospect. 

The annual report of the president of 
the Produce Exchange, issued last week, 
called attention to the remarkable condi- 
tion of the property of the Exchange. 
For months there has been no unrented 
space in the buildings, and important 
premiums have been paid for offices, 
while there is a long waiting list of par- 
ties who wish to secure room therein. 

H. P. Gallaher, vice-president and 
manager Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., and L. B. Lund, sales-manager 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis; C. A. 
Greenlee, secretary Wm. Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; W. C. Boeke, 
sales-manager L. G. Campbell Milling 
Co., Owatonna, Minn; August J. Bulte, 
vice-president Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and W. V. Hamil- 
ton, Caledonia, N. Y., were here last 
week. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., June 5.—Flour was on 
the downgrade last week, from start to 
finish. The decline averaged 25c bbl 
throughout the list. The domestic trade 
did some buying as the prices slid off, but 
exporters were out of it entirely. Offer- 
ings were free. Those receiving the most 
attention were soft winter straight at 
$1.35@4.50, bulk, and standard spring 
patent at $5.35@5.50, cotton. Sales may 
have been made both above and below 
these figures; if so, they were the excep- 
tion and unimportant. 

Springs were weak but in fair demand, 
with fancy short patents closing at $5.60 
@5.75; standard brands, $5.35@5.50; long 
patents, straights and cut-straights, $5@ 
5.25; first clears, $4.35@4.85; second 
clears, $3.65@4.15,—all per 98-lb cottons 
or 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. 

Aside from the sale of a round lot of 
standard patent at $5.40, cotton, the trad- 
ing was confined to car lots of favorite 
brands at prices within the range of quo- 
tations. Clears were. drooping and slow, 
seconds being especially limp. 

Soft winters were iauoely lower and 
moderately active, with patents closing at 
$5.05@5.20 bbl, wood, 20@30c less in 
sacks, 35@40c less in bulk or buyer’s 
package; near-by straights, $4.25@4.40, 
bulk or buyer’s sacks, 10@1l5c more in 
cotton or jute, 35@40c more in wood. 

Patent was more or less nominal, yet 
near-by straight was in constant demand 
by local buyers and made a good record 
as to volume of sales. Exporters failed 
to come in on the break. 

Hard winters were depressed and neg- 
lected, with patents at the close quoted 
at $5.25@5.40; straights, $5@5.15; clears, 
$4.25@4.75,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, 
or 20@30c more in wood. Recent pur- 
chases caused buyers to hold off for more 
settled conditions, hence trading was lim- 
ited. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 62,139 
bbls; clearances, 52,000. 


NOTES 


It is said the Baltimore & Ohio road is 
about to build at Locust Point another 
freight pier, 1,009 feet long, 150 feet 
wide and to cost approximately $500,000. 

The barge Poilu, which Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd., cleared from here last week 
in tow of the steamer Charles F. Mayer 
for Havre, France, carried 62,977 bus 
wheat. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., local 
millers, cleared June 3 in the steamer 
Haxby for Nantes, France, about 52,000 


bbls Gambrill’s Patent flour, packed in 
220-lb sacks. 

The Public Service Commission has de- 
cided that it is beyond its jurisdiction to 
compel the local railroads to receive 
water-borne grain into their elevators, 
since the grain is not handled by their 
lines either inward or outward. 

Visitors last week were W. B. Lincoln, 
of the Neola Elevator Co., and Charles 
A. Dayton, with John I. Glover, grain, 
Kansas City, Mo; J. P. and J. D. Mc- 
Alister, of J. P. McAlister & Co., grain 
and hay, Columbus, Ohio; T. C. Crabbs, 
of Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., grain, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

James Nathaniel -McCosh, general 
sales-agent of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., has returned to head- 
quarters after organizing the Bay State 
Flour Co., of this city, and confiding its 
management to his brother Rufus E. Mc- 
Cosh, special representative of the milling 
company, who will be assisted in his new 
assignment by Edward O. Sauer and 
William M. Smith, the latter late from 
the Philadelphia office. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., June 5.—Flour prices 
were irregular last week inthe local mar- 
ket, with the trend of the market down- 
ward. At the close, spring wheat grades 
were down 25@30c bbl in wood. Demand 
for all grades, both spring and winter, 
has been slow. The larger buyers are sup- 
plied with flour either on hand or pur- 
chased to arrive. A slow, light demand is 
expected until new-crop flours are offered. 

New-wheat flour prices are not estab- 
lished, as no reliable quotations are made. 
When they are mentioned, they are prac- 
tically the same as for old-wheat flours. 

There was pressure to sell spring wheat 
flours at liberal concessions from open 
quotations. Minneapolis patents were 
openly quoted at $6.30 bbl, in wood, but 
bids of $6 and $6.10 were seriously con- 
sidered and a little sold at the outside 
price. New York state spring patents 
were held at $6.25, in wood, but several 
hundred barrels were sold at $6, or 25c 
under the open mill quotation. 

With regard to spring country pat- 
ents, the market is in buyers’ favor and 
sales have been made considerably under 
mill quotations. 

NOTES 

Application for a new corporation was 
filed May 16 by the Banner Baking Co., 
Boston. Capital, $50,000. Directors, 
Samuel S. Bresky, president; Harry 
Bresky, treasurer; and Otto Bresky. 

Visitors in Boston last week included 
Charles A. Greenlee, of the Wm. Kelly 
Milling Co, Hutchinson, Kansas; C. H. 
Wade, Chicago, a former Boston grain 
man; H. J. Burns, Buffalo, and HK. J. 
Grimes, Milwaukee. 

The stock of flour in Boston, June 1, 
as reported by the Chamber of Commerce, 
was 51,875 bbls for local consumption, 
compared with 47,916 May 1, and 44,385 
a year ago. There were also on hand, for 
export account, 1,750 bbls. 

Henry C. Rolfe, a retired grain broker, 
died May 31 at his home in Concord, 
Mass., aged 88. For nearly 40 years he 
was engaged in the grain business, re- 
tiring about five years ago. He was one 
of the oldest men in Concord. 

Ocean freight rates from Boston on 
grain and flour are lower. The present 
rate on grain is 36c bu to Liverpool and 
London, 38 to Glasgow and 40c to Man- 
chester. Flour is quoted at 80c per 100 
lbs to Liverpool, London and Glasgow, 
and 90c to Manchester. 

Traffic conditions are improving daily, 
the abnormal conditions attendant on 
recent freight congestion and railroad 
embargoes gradually disappearing. There 
is still some complaint, but receivers re- 
port that there is less delay in transit 
than for several months, 

The Federal Biscuit Co., Everett, Mass., 
filed articles of incorporation May 23. 
Capital, $10,000; president, Philip Plotin- 
sky; treasurer, Jacob Notkin; and L. 
Sampson. Also the Fickett Bakin, 9 
Bangor, Maine. Capital, $50,000. &. H. 
Fickett, president; Harry E. Dahlberg, 
treasurer. 

Exports of grain during May, 1916, 
were the heaviest in the history of the 
port of Boston. During that period 
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6,029,044 bus wheat, corn and oats were 
shipped from the port, nearly twice as 
much as in any previous month. Exports 
of flour during the month were 2,167 bbls 
and 147,020 140-lb sacks. Shipments of 
oatmeal were 37,560 cases and 20,850 
sacks. 

Through routes and joint rates be- 
tween stations on the New Haven and 
Boston & Maine railroads and western 
points have been arranged with the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation. The New 
Haven tariff went into effect May 23, 
and the Boston & Maine becomes.effective 
today. The rates are on the regular 
standard rail and lake-and-rail lines’ basis 
of 62c, first class, Boston to Chicago. 

Louis W. DePass. 





*' BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., June 5.—The mills 
here have not picked up many orders for 
patents, but report a good inquiry for 
clears and low-grade flour at the decline 
of 30@35c bbl. They believe prices have 
touched bottom on clears, regardless of 
other grades. Patents are generally dull. 

Some mills report shipping directions 
good, while others say it is difficult to get 
owners to move out any quantity. There 
were plenty of promises to take hold as 
soon as the market struck a certain price, 
which was reached, but they changed their 
minds. : 

To most millers here flour looks cheap, 
as the crop is not made yet and the gen- 
eral belief is that the carried over wheat 
will be much smaller than expected. Local 
prices will be reduced at least 25¢ bbl 
next week. 

Winter wheat flour is very dull, al- 
though offered ‘at 30c bbl lower. Prompt 
shipment is quoted at $5.90 for short 
winter, $5.65 for standard and $5.20 for 
pastry, in wood, track, Buffalo. August 
shipment, 5@15c more than prompt. 

Rye flour quiet but stronger. No. 1 
$5.60, straight $5.25, and blended $4.70, 
in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds lower and demand has fallen 
off. Bran is slow, but middlings are mov- 
ing fairly well at the decline, quick or 
prompt shipment. There appears little 
hope of maintaining present prices. Red 
dog easier; demand good, but offerings 
are fair. 

Corn-meal coarse feed firm, with trade 
extremely light. Hominy feed unsettled 
and easy. Gluten feed steady. Cotton- 
seed meal quiet and easy. Oil meal easier ; 
offerings fair and demand light. 

Kafir corn in liberal supply at $1.28 
per 100 lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo. Sun- 
flower seed easier at 414c and millet seed 
314¢ per lb, sacked, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats quiet and easy. Domestic 
oat hulls are offered at $16.75 ton, re- 
ground, sacked, track, Buffalo. Cana- 
dian mills are not operating, but have a 
few cars of oat feed to sell at $19, track, 
Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 


Some of the mills were down Monday. 
Three did not run during the week, and 
none of the rest up to capacity. The out- 
put for the week was 94,950 bbls, repre- 
senting 57 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 88,250, or 53 per cent, the 
previous week, 110,200, or 80 per cent, 
last year, 96,500, or 70 per cent, in 1914, 
and 79,800, or 58 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 


Farmers in this state have still a liberal 
amount of wheat on hand waiting for that 
$2 bu price. 

Fire in the scaleroom of the Electric 
elevator catised a suspension of work for 
a few hours. ‘The trouble consisted most 
ly of smoldering dust, which was ex- 
tinguished by chemicals. 


Heavy rains for a month have prevent- 
ed seeding of oats and corn in nearly 
all sections of the state. Alfalfa, clover 
and grass are looking fine, and farmers 
expect to harvest the biggest crop of hay 
ever cut, 


Frederick R. Farwell, for 60 years in 
the milling business at Watertown, N. 
Y., is seriously ill. He retired last March, 
selling his interest to his partner, Foster 
P. Rhines, with whom he had been asso- 
ciated for 40 years. 

Package freighters were held up here 
by striking dock men for two days, in 
spite of the fact that they were offered 
an advance of 14 per cent. Threats to 
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revoke the charter of the local union 
brought them to time. 

The Weitzl & Domst bakery at Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., was damaged $30,000 by fire 
last week. Spontaneous combustion is 
given as the cause. The bakery, oe 
machinery, was completely destroyed. 
Insurance on stock and building will cov- 
er half the loss. 

Receipts of grain were light last week, 
and shipments quite heavy. Stocks of 
wheat in store are steadily decreasing. 
Only about 7,000,000 bus were reported 
last week, compared with 1,846,000 a year 
ago. There are over 5,000,000 bus of 
Canadian wheat in store here.’ 

Receipts of grain at this port from the 
opening of navigation to June 1 were the 
largest since 1898, when 55,908,329 bus 
were recorded. The bulk of the receipts 
this season came from Canada. There is 
« heavy decrease in the receipts of flour. 
‘The figures for the past three years com- 
pare as follows: 

1916 1915 1914 
our, bbis.... 417,220 1,382,690 1,074,700 
\Vheat, bus...35,045,627 16,799,059 14,603,258 


orn, bUs....- 371,119 7,622,088 2,116,272 
Oats, DUS..... 8,362,300 3,314,142 2,689,407 


ley, bus 725,597 824,200 1,770,085 
, DUS....-- 47,000 81,482 82,018 
tinxseed, bus. 414,012 ....... 968,181 





Total bus...44,965,655 28,640,971 22,129,221 
E. BANGASSER. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuLapELpHia, Pa., June 5.—The flour 
market was unsatisfactory, with holders 
anxious to sell and buyers showing very 
little interest. The recent action of the 
wheat market discouraged buyers, who 
were unwilling to operate except for 
actual needs. 

Standard spring patent sold down to 
=5.65, wood, and it is difficult to exceed 
this figure at the close, though most of 
the mills are asking more. Sales of clear 
were reported at $5@5.10, wood, and 
manufacturers asking more than these 
figures were unable to do business. 

Kansas flours were held above the views 
of buyers, and there was very little doing. 
Soft winters were in small supply but 
very dull, and it was hard to exceed $5.25, 
wood, for straight. — 

The city mills report a very dull trade, 
with prices weak. 

NOTES 

ixports of wheat since Jan. 1, 20,725,- 
651 bus, against 11,474,098 for the same 
time last year. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on June 1 was 174,383 bbls, against 157,- 
893 on May 1 and 78,836 on June 1, 1915. 

Robert N. Switzer, 70 years old, con- 
nected with the Quaker Oats Co., died 
Tuesday. For many years he was en- 
gaged in the feed business. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two sons. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocnester, N.. Y., June 5.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 12,800 bbls, of which 9,500 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 63 
per cent of capacity, compared with 13,- 
000, or 64 per cent, the previous, 12,950, 
or 65 per cent, a year ago, and 14,200, or 
il per cent, two years ago. 

The decline in wheat prices resulted in 
\ general lowering of flour, both spring 
and winter wheat mills making reductions, 
On the downward tendency there was 
little disposition to purchase. Shipping 
directions came in slowly. 

Sales of spring patents were made at 
“0.25, wood, Boston. Sales were made to 
ltochester buyers at $6.25@6.35, wood, a 
br of 30c. City demand was more 
clive, 

Spring clears sold better than patents. 
Mills disposed of their output, and have 
light stocks on hand. Fancy grades sold 
it $5.85, wood, Boston, but the bulk did 
not command over $5.50, and some only 
)U.20, 

Demand for low-grade flour was fairly 
good. One mill quoted a fancy spring at 
59.10, but other mills offered freely at 
“4.10, and one made sales as low as $3.75, 
jute, Boston. Stocks are light. 

Another reduction was made in winters, 
sales of straights being reported at $5.50, 
wood, Boston. Demand was only mod- 
crate, buyers holding off for a further 
(lecline. The best straights sold at $5.40 
(5.70, wood, in the Rochester market. 

Rye flour dull-and easier. Sales of 
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pure white were made at $5.50, wood, 
Boston, and bigs dark at $5.25. The 
range to local buyers was $5.40@5.50, 
wood. Demand limited. 

Demand for graham flour moderate, 
buyers paying $4.90, wood, Boston, for 
car lots. Kntire wheat flour dull at $5.90. 
Stocks of both are light. City quota- 
tions Saturday: graham flour, $5.50@ 
5.70; entire wheat, $6.50@6.75. 

Millfeeds were not in keen demand, 
but mills sold their output at steady 
prices. Bran sold better than middlings. 
Buyers paid $24.50@25, in 100’s, for 
spring bran, Boston. Spring middlings 
sold as low as $26.50, although some mills 
obtained $28.50, and one mill sold a fancy 
at $30. Winter bran sold at $26, winter 
middlings at $29, and rye feed at $25, in 
100’s, Rochester. Corn-meal coarse feed 
quiet but prices steady. Mills obtained 
$34 ton for corn meal. 

NOTES 

The Genesee Valley Milling Co. 
Bergen, N. Y., installed a new engine 
last week. 

Winter wheat in Madison County that 
was winter-killed has been plowed up. 
General crop in good condition, 

Members of the flour and grain trade 
connected with the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce will take part in the demon- 
stration for preparedness here next week. 

R. J. ATKINs. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., June 5.—Demand 
for flour from the Southeast last week 
was fairly good. Sales were numerous, 
but in smail quantities, coming from 
buyers who were not inclined to cover 
their needs for more than a few weeks. 
The fact that orders were coming every 
day for light supplies shows that distrib- 
utors have no reserves to draw on, even 


for current demands. While business has . 


been reported light at the mills, it is 
claimed that May shows the best record 
for that month for years. 

Prices declined 10@15c bbl, and were 
not strong at the close, being substantially 
as follows: best or short soft winter pat- 
ents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $5.65@ 
5.75; standard or regular patents, $5.25@ 
5.35; long patents, 10c under standard; 
low-grades, 30@50c under standard. 

Minnesota and Kansas City flours de- 
clined 10@15c, and jobbers reported de- 
mand moderate. Quotations: spring pat- 
ents, cotton or jute, delivered Nashville, 
$5.60@5.85; hard winter patents, $5@ 
5.20. 

WHEAT-CUTTING BEGINS 

Wheat has been maturing rapidly, and 
some cutting was in progress in’ middle 
Tennessee at the end of last week. It is 
expected that harvesting will be well 
under way this week, provided weather 
conditions are auspicious. The present 
indications are that the first new wheat 
may begin moving by June 15, which is 
earlier than usual. Old wheat declined 
5@6c last week, with No, 2 red quoted at 
$1.12. 

Millfeed in light demand. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat bran, ton, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, $20.50@21.50; mixed 
feed, $23@24; shorts or standard mid- 
dlings, $25@26. 

Corn and products were easier and 
lower. No. 2 red cob corn was quoted at 
79c, and other grades 2@3c cheaper. 
Bolted corn meal, $1.65@1.75 per 96-lb 
bag. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside flour mills, 
with a capacity of 143,040 bbls, showed an 
output last week of 78,552, or 54.9 per 
cent of capacity. This compares with 56.7 
per cent for the previous week, 47.7 for 
the same week in 1915, 39.1 in 1914, 39 in 
1913 and 41.9 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 


June3 May 27 
WIOGR, WO 2 kc ccc cotveese 34,000 34,000 
Wheat, bus ..........00. 312,000 255,000 
CURR, BUS +c visccccdvccees’ 119,500 123,000 
Gate, BED cccdoceseccccces 221,500 230,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 121 cars. 


NOTES 
M. P. Smith will install a small flour 
mill at Heiskell, Tenn. 
The Farmington (Ky.) Milling Co., re- 
cently organized, will erect a new build- 


ing and install machinery for a mill of 
25 bbls daily capacity. 

E. M. Kelly, president Liberty Mills, 
and Henry Reynolds, superintendent of 
same plant; C. H. Corn, of Lillie Mill 
Co., Franklin, Tenn; J. P. Dunlop, of 
Dunlop Milling Co., -Clarksville, Tenn., 
and J. B. McLemore, secretary South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, attended the 
F. O. M. A. convention in St. Louis last 
week. 

Kentucky millers are much. interested 
in the movement to charge farmers for 
the use of bags, on account of the in- 
creased cost. Elizabethtown millers will 
charge 25c per day per 100 bags, for five 
days, and 50c for each day thereafter, 
printed contracts to be used. Ballard & 
Ballard Co. will furnish free bags to 
farmers in the immediate vicinity of 
Louisville, but not where wheat must be 
shipped “by rail. 

Joun Lerrer. 


VIRGINIA 
Lyncueure, Va., June 5.—Rain every 


day or so the past week has put new life 
into the crops. Everything is looking 





- healthy except hay, which was too far 


gone to be saved. Flour very dull. Many 
small local mills are trying to place flour 
here which was formerly consumed in 
the locality adjacent to the mills. They 
are also offering wheat in Lynchburg and 
Richmond. New wheat looks so promis- 
ing that mills with large stocks are get- 
ting on the anxious bench. Feed weaker, 
and demand lighter. Quotations: local 
patents, $5.50@6 bbl; Louisville, $5.60; 
Chicago, $5.75; Ohio, $5.50. Red dog, 
$31.50 ton; middlings, $24.50; bran, $23.25. 


PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa., June 5.—All grades 
of flour were lower last week, and the 
market was dull and lifeless. Buyers 
showed little interest, and the few sales 
were almost entirely of single cars to 
jobbers whose low stocks forced them 
into the market. The weak wheat market 
and a holiday combined made the total 
volume of business the smallest of the 
present crop year. The usual June 1 
interest in new-crop hard winter flour 
was almost entirely absent. 

Directions on old orders were only fair, 
as labor troubles here are reducing flour 
consumption, and jobbers and bakers are 
experiencing difficulty in ordering out 
flour as fast as agreed. Springs were 
about 20c bbl lower, and ranged, the last 
of the week, for patents, $5.65@5.90 bbl, 
49-lb paper bags, the higher price being 
asked for well-advertised Minneapolis 
brands; straights, $5.30@5.65, cotton. 

Kansas hard winter patents, $5.10@ 
5.50 bbl, 49-lb paper bags; straights, $4.90 
@5.30, cotton. 

Near-by soft winters were offered free- 
ly, as farmers were through with spring 
work and the roads were in good condi- 
tion for hauling. Straights ranged $4.30 
@4.75 bbl, bulk, with patents held about 
30c more. 

The millfeed market was dull for all 
grades. Sales to feeders have fallen off 
sharply, and dealers generally have 
enough for current requirements. Bran 
was quoted at the close at $22.50; stand- 
ard middlings, $24; white middlings, 
$26.50@27.50; red dog, $31,—all in sacks. 

Receipts of ear corn, while light, were 
sufficient for the limited demand. Arriv- 
als of shelled corn were hard to move ex- 
cept at concessions. Stocks of oats in 
local elevators and on track were heavy, 
and were under selling pressure all the 
week. Receipts: millfeed, 9 cars; ear 
corn, 3; shelled corn, 32; oats, 64. Ear 
corn, No, 2 yellow, was quoted at 78@ 
79c; shelled corn, No. 2 yellow, 76@ 
764%,c; oats, No. 2 white, 4414,@45c. 


NOTES 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $6.20@ 
6.40 bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

A. P. Cole, until recently with the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., is now with Jesse 
C. Stewart, local flour broker. 

Lee F. Graybill, manager Warwick Co., 
Massillon, Ohio, and E. S. Lee, Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, were here last week. 

S. H. Pyle, manager, and D. G. Gray, 
miller, McDonald (Pa.) Milling Co., at- 
tended the F. O. M. A. convention at St. 
Louis last week. 

Several flour men and bakers from 
here will attend the convention at York, 
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Pa., of the Pennsylvania State Master 
Bakers’ Association this week. 

P. S. Blish, treasurer Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind., stopped here last week on 
his way by motor to Cape Cod, where his 
family is spending the summer. 

August J. Bulte, vice-president Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
last Friday called on Jesse C. Stewart, 
who represents the mill locally. 

W. A. Low. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututu, Minyn., June 5. —The decline in 
prices seems to have made flour look more 
attractive to buyers, and caused a some- 
what better demand last week. Sales in 
the aggregate were considered fair. The 
improvement gave millers more encour- 
agement as to trade in next two months. 
Orders booked are small to moderate in 
size. This indicates dealers are filling out 
working stocks, At the same time buyers 
seem disposed to the belief that lower 
values will be attained. Shipping direc- 
tions were a little slow. Mill prices are 
quotably 25c bbl lower on the week. 

Little foreign interest was shown, and 
no business was reported. Importers 
seem disposed to keep out of market in 
the face of our decline. 

- Buyers’ ideas on rye prices are out of 
line, and trade is dull. Small lots are 
taken to meet actual needs. Prices are 
steady and unchanged. 

Business in durum flour was light and 
spotted. Generally, the trade is still look- 
ing for lower prices, and the satisfactory 
condition of the crop encourages them in 
this belief. Local mills reduced asking 
prices 20c bbl last week. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
16,380 bbls of flour, or 46 per cent of 
normal capacity, against 15,700 bbls, or 44 
per cent, the previous week, and 26,700 
bbls, or 74 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed quiet; sales lighter. Demand 
was wholly for prompt shipment. 

NOTES 

The local grain exchange closed June 3. 

Now that the rush of seeding is over, 
country shipments of grain have in- 
creased. 

Screenings are without much interest, 
attracting little business. Last sales of 
wheats were around $10 ton. Supplies 
are small. 

The eastern milling demand for wheat 
is almost at a standstill. The same is 
true of the export situation. There is 
little or no buying in any quarter. 

Indications of a generous increase in 
the flax acreage of the Northwest 
weakened the market. Because of this, 
prices have been breaking with marked 
regularity of late. 

Thomas Waters, who succeeds A. F. 
Ferguson here as freight agent for the 
Star Union Line, the fast freight of the 
Pennsylvania road, has assumed charge of 
his office. 

The Dakota Transit Co. has incorporat- 
ed with following officers, all of Duluth: 
H. H. Dinham, president; H. A. Car- 
michael, vice-president and treasurer; L. 
M. Norton, secretary. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, is 14,¢ lower, at 3c bu flat. More 
vessel tonnage is being offered than busi- - 
ness can be found for. The result was an 
easing in quotations so as to fill out boat 
cargoes. Chartering is light. 

Grain through the Soo Canal for May 
was unusually heavy—53,170,000 bus. 
Wheat amounted to 37,330,000 bus. Flour 
totaled 877,000 bbls. Grain showed tre- 
mendous increase over May of last year, 
but flour a moderate decrease, 


There were heavy offerings of cash 
wheat today (June 5), due to the double 
holiday. Tables contained many samples, 
both choice and low-grades, and buyers 
were discriminating. Good milling wheat 
moved easily; inferior was slow. Con- 
siderable of latter was carried over the 
session. No, 1 northern sells at 14¢ over 
July; No. 2 at 2@5c and No. 3 at 6@12c 
discount under July. Montana No. 2 
hard winter was quoted at 5@6c under 
July. Durum shows signs of weakness. 
No. 1 is quoted at July price, and No. 2 
at 3@5c under No. 1. Coarse grains 
tended lower. Oats declined 1c on the 
week; rye was unchanged to Ic down; 
barley, 2@5c lower. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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THE WHEAT SITUATION 

Wheat market conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest are facing an abnormal situ- 
ation. Some 15,000,000 bus of the last 
crop are still held by -the growers and 
dealers, and under present conditions a 
large part of this wiil be carried over to 
the next crop. This surplus, even with the 
reduced crop in sight this year, means at 
least average wheat supplies for the com- 
ing crop season. The outlets for Pacific 
wheats, however, are either curtailed or 
entirely shut off in every direction, ex- 
cepting so far as wheat and flour may 
be moved by rail to the East and South- 
east for export or for domestic use. 

In normal years 40 to 50 grain ships 
have been chartered by this date for the 
export grain trade, while only one grain 
charter has been announced for the next 
crop. Added to this, the milling demand 
for wheat is reduced to a minimum, since 
at present ocean rates there can be prac- 
tically no flour moved for export to the 
Orient or the United Kingdom. 

The shutting off of these two outlets is 
significant when it is considered that 
Puget Sound and the Columbia River ex- 
ported a total of wheat and flour, re- 
duced to bushels, of 35,990,720 bus for 
the first 11 months of the crop year 1913- 
14 from a crop of 55,000,000; of 38,035,- 
744 bus for the same period in 1914-15 
from a crop of 56,000,000 bus; and of 
29,214,483 bus this season from a’crop of 
70,000,000, . 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined daily capacity of 6,800 bbls, 
was 7,339,-or 18 per cent of capacity, 
last week, against 16,468, or 40 per cent, 
the previous week, and 9,990, or 24 per 
cent, a year ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined daily capacity of 9,500 bbls, 
was 2,845, or 5 per cent of capacity, 
against_4,772, or 8 per cent, the previous 
week, and 25,602, or 50 per cent, a year 
ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 

Buyers in coast territory showed little 
interest last week in soft wheat flours, 
and new business was restricted, although 
blue-stem family patent was reduced to 
$5. Coastwise business to California and 
Alaska was tied up by the inability of 
ships to load on account of the long- 
shoremen’s and dock workers’ strikes. All- 
rail business to California is unworkable 
at the rate of 40¥%,c per 100 lbs, Seattle 
to San Francisco, compared with the wa- 
ter rate of 124,c. 

Bookings of hard wheat flours were 
very limited. Prices softened with wheat 
at the close. Quotations showed a wide 
range. Montana first patent, $5.30@6.05 
bbl; Dakota first patent, $6.75@6.85. 

Interior mills worked some new busi- 
ness east and southeast last week, under- 
bidding offerings of soft wheat flours by 
central states mills 20@25c bbl. 

Millfeed is in very restricted supply 
and firm, but demand is limited. Local 
bran was quoted at $25@26 ton, Montana 
$22@24; local shorts $28@29, Montana, 
$24@27. 

Owing to decreased tonnage of general 
merchandise offering from the interior 
for the Orient, there is a sharp decline in 
oriental ocean space. Lines which have 
been quoting flour space at $30 ton are 
now asking $15 for June and, it is be- 
lieved, would accept as low as $10. 

The farmers stand firm in their atti- 
tude of holding wheat for higher levels, 
and the movement is very small both to 
coast terminals and the East. Blue-stem 


was quoted at interior stations at the 
week’s close at 84@85c bu; club, 74@75c. 
Bids on the Seattle Exchange, June 2: 
blue-stem, 93c bu; Turkey red, 92c; 
forty-fold, 87c; club and fife, 85c; red 
Russian, 83c. 

THE GROWING WHEAT 

The weather was generally fair last 
week in Pacific Northwest wheat territory, 
but on most days the temperature was 
decidedly below normal, with occasional 
frosts in certain localities. As a result, 
grain crops failed to make seasonable 
growth, and conditions are little advanced 
trom the week previous. 

LONGSHOREMEN’S STRIKE 

On Thursday last the members of the 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
walked out on a strike for higher wages, 
following the action on Tuesday of the 
United Dock Workers. This has resulted 
in a complete tie-up of all over-sea and 
coastwise shipping from northern Wash- 
ington to southern California. 

Last September it was agreed between 
the Waterfront Employers’ Union, of Se- 
attle, and the longshoremen, that work 
should not be stopped in case of a dis- 
pute, but should be referred to a confer- 
ence committee. It was also agreed that 
no change should be made by either party 
without 60 days’ notice. Only 10 days’ 
notice was given in the present instance. 

The longshoremen demand an increase 
from 50c an hour, with 60c for overtime, 
for handling general cargo, to 55c an 
hour, with $1 an hour for overtime, and 
$1.50 an hour for overtime for handling 
sacks weighing over 150 lbs, 

The men seek to take advantage of the 
present time to enforce their demands 
when a large number of ships have been 
chartered at unprecedentedly high rates. 
They refuse to take part in any confer- 
ence which does. not concede their full 
demands, but the employers at north Pa- 
cific Coast points have sought conferences 
with a view to compromising the demands 
of the men. The situation is a very seri- 
ous one, particularly in the Alaska and 
Vladivostok trade, on account of the ab- 
normally heavy tonnage engagements. 


RECEIVER FOR MILL REFUSED 

The superior court of Whatcom County 
has denied the application for a receiver 
and an accounting in the suit of E. A. 
King vs. G. W. Ford, the Bellingham 
Flour Mills Co., of South Bellingham, 
Wash., the Ford Grain Co., et al. The 
plaintiff, a stockholder in the milling 
company, alleged that G. W. Ford, presi- 
dent of the milling company and a stock- 
holder in the Ford Grain Co., of Spo- 
kane, and of the Ford-Harter Co., had 
manipulated sales of grain by these com- 
panies to the milling company above the 
market price, and had made settlements 
and discounts at unfair rates, and that 
the milling company had depreciated un- 
der his management. 

The court found that G. W. Ford had 
built up the business of the milling com- 
pany from a precarious condition; that 
it had not been proved that the prices 
paid for grain were unreasonable, or that 
there had been unfair settlements of dis- 
counts. The case was on trial 56 days. 


SEATTLE-TACOMA WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


For the cereal year to June 1, ship- 
ments of wheat from Seattle and Tacoma 
were: 








1915-16 1914-15 

To— bus bus 
TEE CLT 1,627,744 6,892,569 
California ...... -+» 2,065,890 1,678,346 
South America . - 1,387,250 605,063 
Orient and Hawaii ..... 82,779 796,087 
South Africa ........... 126,385 372,010 
ATID  wiedccccarcace 410,645 233,716 
MUARES POTS .ccsccrses ivedeos 102,000 
ED aces 6 btu ork nad 5,700,693 9,679,791 


NOTES 


G. Askvig, grain dealer, of Moss, Nor- 
way, has been visiting Pacific Coast mar- 


kets investigating conditions for import- 
ing wheat and barley from this section. 

T. Takemura, manager Nippon Flour 
Mill Co., Tokyo, Japan, was in Seattle 
last week. 

The Royal Milling Co., of Great Falls, 
Mont., has begun removing the warehouse 
on the site to be occupied by the new 
1,250-bbl unit to be added to its present 
mill. 

The packers at the Tacoma Grain 
Co.’s and the Sperry Flour Co.’s mills at 
Tacoma walked out last week in fear of 
violence from the striking longshoremen 
and dock workers. 

The Public Service Commission of 
Washington has made an order making 
immediately effective, as to Montana 
wheat entering this state, the dockage 
rules in force in Minnesota. 

May shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma by water: Orient and Hawaii, 
43,300 bbls; South America, 5,987; Cali- 
fornia, 71,246. Wheat shipments: Cali- 
fornia, 74,293 bus; South America, 82,- 
275. 

Mitsui & Co., Ltd., importers and ex- 
porters, of Tokyo, Japan, have opened a 
branch at Seattle, with offices in the 
American Bank Building. T. Urabi, for- 
merly manager of the Portland, Oregon, 
office, is in charge at Seattle. 

E. O. Warmath, until recently repre- 
senting Kerr, Gifford & Co. at Spokane, 
and TI. A. Kemper, of the Ford Grain 
Co., Spokane, have formed a grain com- 
pany to operate as the Starr Grain Co., 
with headquarters at Spokane. 

A representative of the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co., Inc., of New York, was 
in Seattle last week investigating terminal 
arrangements here. ‘The company has 
under consideration extending its service 
via the Panama Canal between Atlantic 
Coast ports and San Francisco to Puget 
Sound. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, June 5.—Flour 
prices are being maintained on the basis 
of $5.20 for patents, but the market is 
very weak with the decline in wheat, and 
an early drop in flour quotations is 
looked for. The market is fairly active 
on domestic account, but export trade is 
dull. 
Millfeed holds steady at $26@26.50 ton 
for bran and $29@29.50 for shorts. 

Wheat prices have dropped with the 
slum in the East, and buying has prac- 
tically ceased. Friday’s bids for June 
wheat at the Merchants’ Exchange were: 
blue-stem 94c, 9714c asked; forty-fold 
85c, 9le asked; club and red 85c, 89c 
asked. Oats were weaker at $25 bid and 
$26.25 asked. Barley was nominal at $26 
bid and $29 asked. 

NOTES 

A. Cohn, president Northern Grain & 
Warehouse Co., is in San Francisco. 

Barley shipments last month were 80,- 
617 bus, and for the cereal year to date 
1,847,308, compared with 1,464,667 last 
season. 

J. W. Ganong, general manager Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co., left last week 
for the East and South, to be gone about 
three weeks. 

Flour receipts in May were 140 cars, 
against 57 in May, 1915; wheat 497, 
against 330; oats 92, against 63; barley 
10, against 30. 

Flour shipments from Portland in May 
were only 43,638 bbls, all of which went 
to California. In the same month last 
year, shipments were 64,630 bbls, 39,769 
to California, 24,299 to Atlantic ports, 
and 562 to South America. 

For the cereal year to date, flour ship- 
ments have been 3,735 bbls to the Orient, 
564,203 to California, 118,488 to South 
America, 144,757 to Europe, and 24,377 
to Atlantic ports, a total of 855,260, 
against 904,397 in the corresponding 
period last season. 

Portland’s wheat shipments in May 
were 408,565 bus to Europe and 226,433 
to California, a total of 634,998. In the 
same month last year, 195,971 bus went 
to California, 56,240 to South America 
and 101,999 to Atlantic Coast ports, a 
total of 354,210 bus. 

For the season to date, wheat ship- 
ments have been 4,828,535 bus to Europe, 
2,761,407 to California, 206,088 to South 
Africa, 1,081,374 to Australia, 470,970 to 
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South America, 4,249 to the Orient, and 
49,082 to Atlantic ports, a total of 9,401,- 
705, against 14,219,447 in the same period 
last year. 

The Oregon Weekly Crop Bulletin 
says: “The showery weather hindered 
agricultural operations in many locali- 
ties, but most of the pos in grain 
sections is completed.. Unfavorable 
weather, besides retarding the growth of 
grain, has resulted in an increased growth 
of weeds, particularly tarweed.” 

A. O. Andersen & Co., ship owners 
and brokers, with offices at New York, 
Copenhagen, Christiania and Elsinore, 
have opened offices in the Wilcox Build- 
ing, Portland, under the management of 
G. M. McDowell, previously manager of 
the Portland office of W. R. Grace & Co. 
The Portland office will also operate as 
general importers and exporters, under 
the management of Charles A. Edwards, 
president United States Commerce Co., 
of Portland, who for some years was 
agent for the American Trading Co. at 
Shanghai, Yokohama and London. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., June 5.—Flour 
continues very dull. The limited pur- 
chases necessary to replenish stocks were 
made on early breaks, and buyers have 
assumed a bearish attitude. Outside of 
some purchases of old-wheat flour that 
will be necessary to cover needs for the 
balance of: this crop season, little new 
business of consequence is looked for be- 
fore new crop arrives. 

Further declines of 20@30c bbl have 
been made by eastern mills. Kansas pat- 
ents were offered at $5.80@6; Dakota 
patents, $6.50@6.75; Montana patents, 
$5.80@6,-—98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 

Washington and Oregon mills were 
particularly active in their efforts to se- 
cure new business, but buyers evinced 
little interest and mills were not inclined 
to shade prices. Blue-stem patents were 
offered at $5.20@5.40 and Oregon valley 
flour $4.40@4.60, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. California family extra, $6.40@ 
6.60, 49’s, cotton. 

First and second clear flours are in 
good demand and, with mills pretty well 
sold up, prices are not likely to be low- 
ered materially. First clears, in particu- 
lar, are wanted by macaroni factories. 

Millfeed was a little easier last week, 
due to a more limited demand. Dealers 
appeared well, stocked, with freer offer- 
ings by mills. White bran was quoted at 
$27 ton; shorts, $29; middlings, $34; red 
bran in 100’s, $25.50@26; mixed feed, 
$26; shorts, $27,—delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

The spot grain market was very quiet 
at nominally unchanged prices. Califor- 
nia club wheat, $1.5714,@1.65 per ctl; 
northern club, $1.7214@1.75; blue-stem, 
$1.8714,@1.90,—both for spot and to ar- 
rive; spot feed barley, $1.274,@1.32¥,; 
shipping and brewing, $1.35@1.37%,; red 
oats, $1.321,@1.40; white, $1.50@1.55. 

Receipts of flour, millfeed and grain 
from Oregon for month of May: flour, 
181,526 4% bbls; wheat, 51,256 ctls; oats, 
3,883; bran, 4,505 sacks; middlings, 3,116; 
shorts, 4,748. From Washington: flour, 
406,142 4, bbls; wheat, 66,645 ctls; oats, 
4,620; bran, 4,836 sacks; middlings, 1,103. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Vancouver, B. C., June 5.—The scar- 
city of tonnage on the Pacific has just 
lost Vancouver a wheat shipment of 250,- 
000 bus. It was intended, according to 
Harbor Commissioner McClay, to forward 
the shipment, which was for the United 
Kingdom, this way, but the difficulty of 
securing tonnage was so great that the 
arrangements were canceled. The best 
rate that could be obtained via the Pana- 
ma Canal was 96c bu. 

Despite the tonnage situation, however, 
the harbor commissioners have hopes of 
inducing a big trial shipment to come to 
this port for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing the facilities of the new terminal ele- 
vator. H. H. Stevens, who represents 
Vancouver in the Dominion House of 
Commons, stated, on his return from Ot- 
tawa a few days ago, that he had received 
assurances from high authorities that rail- 
way freight rates on grain will be so ad- 
justed as to place Vancouver in a-position 
to compete effectively with the Canadian 
ports at the Head of the Lakes. 

L. W. Maxovsx1. 
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A DIVIDED INHERITANCE 

‘That 1,200 miles of wilderness which 

parates eastern from western Canada is 

tremendous obstacle in the way of the 
development of a truly national milling 
vdustry. It is a handicap that cannot be 
ronoved. The wheatfields are on one 
.ide and the markets on the other. Mills 
jocated in the West are far away from 
their markets, while those in the East 
suffer from the remoteness of their source 
ot raw material, especially in the winter, 
when water traffic is suspended. 

‘here is no unity of opinion among the 
millers of Canada as to which end of the 
country affords the best location for mills. 
l.ach have their partisans. Some day a 
public policy of industrial development 
way provide a remedy for this condition, 
hut in the meantime most of the big mill- 
ing companies have met it by dividing 
their forees. Business establishments, 
and in some cases mills, are maintained in 
both parts of the country. This is a heavy 
\iditional expense, but it solves the prob- 
lem for the time being. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR MARKET 


Demand for flour was better. Millers 
did no grumbling, in fact they admitted 
a satisfactory volume of orders. In view 
of the state of the wheat market, this may 
be taken as indicating a growing short- 
age of stocks in secondary hands, here 
and east. 

Spring wheat flour prices naturally felt 
weaker, though there was no actual 
change in standard quotations. If wheat 
continues downward, flour will not stand 
the strain much longer. Blends declined 
10c bbl last week, and winters 20c in 
some cases, 

Export flour business remained dull. 
Conditions were mostly adverse. British 
buyers were unable to offer workable 
prices for shipment to their ports. New- 
foundland and the West Indies took some 
flour from Ontario. Prices for export 
spring patents finished the week 2s 6d 
down at 42@43s per 280 lbs, c.i.f. Glas- 
zow, Liverpool or London in 140-lb bags; 
winters 2s down at 38s 6d@39s 6d, same 
ports and terms. 

Toronto brokers reduced their prices to 
mills for 90 per cent winter patents: for 
export another 10c bbl, making’a decline 
of 20e within the fortnight. At the week- 
end they were quoting $4.25@4.35 bbl for 
this quality, f.o.b, cars at seaboard in 
buyers’ bags, or 5c less f.o.b. Toronto. 
Local prices, per bbl: ; 
pring patents, firsts .........e6. $....@6.70 
‘pring patents, seconds .......... «+++ @6.20 
Spring patents, first bakers : 

Winter and spring blends. . oe eos - @5.96 
Winter 90 per cents .........00006 5.20@5.40 

All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 

Ontario points, 





FEED WEAK 
Millfeed prices lost ground. Some of 
‘he larger mills tried to hold at the basis 
of a fortnight ago, but most sellers met 
the new prices and some went lower still 
for business. At the close the Toronto 
Board of Trade was quoting bran at $23 
ton, f.0.b. Ontario points; shorts, $25; 
middlings, $25@26; feed flour, $34,—all 
in 100-lb bags. 
WINTER WHEAT DECLINE 
Another 2c bu was taken off the price 
of Ontario winter wheat. There was not 
cnough business to support old prices. 
No. 1 commercial, $1@1.01; No. 2 com- 
nercial, 98@99c; No, 3 commercial, 94@ 
%5¢ bu,—car lots, country points. Farm- 
crs’ loads at mill doors, 95c@$1. 
Manitoba wheat at Georgian Bay ports 


for delivery to Ontario country mills: No. 
1 northern, $1.1614 bu; No. 2 northern, 
$1.154%4; No. 3 northern, $1.12,—f.o.b. 
point of shipment. : 


CEREAL GRAINS DULL 

Beyond a small turnover in oats, little 
was done in these grains. Rye advanced 
2c bu. No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
f.o.b. Georgian Bay ports, 5lc bu. On- 
tario grains, f.o.b. country points: No. 3 
oats, 48@49c bu; malting barley, 66@67c; 
‘rye, 94@95c; buckwheat, 70@7lc. No. 3 
yellow corn, 76c bu, Toronto. 

OATMEAL TRADE BETTER 

There was a somewhat better demand 
for oatmeal and rolled oats at old prices 
for domestic delivery. Export trade was 
nominal at a decline in asking prices 
which left the Canadian still far above a 
workable basis. Rolled oats in mixed 
cars, $2.50@2.60 per 90-lb bag, delivered 
Ontario points; oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. Export quota- 
tions: rolled oats, 44s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f, 
London, Liverpool or Glasgow, less 2 per 
cent; pinhead oatmeal, 42s 6d; medium 
and coarse, 42s, same terms and ports as 
rolled oats. 

Reground oat hulls, for export to Buf- 
falo, $19.50 ton in bags, delivered, duty 
paid; Montreal, $17, f.o.b. in bags, an 
advance of $1 ton. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Montreal flour space to British desti- 
nations was offered here at 80c per 100 
lbs in competition with United States 
ports. This represented a decline of 5c 
in the Canadian rate. Flour bookings 
were keenly solicited on that basis. Mill- 
ers had little to offer, as they cannot sell 
flour on that rate in competition with 
wheat at a considerably lower rate. The 
advantage in favor of British mills is too 
great. 

NOTES 

Some government orders for flour were 
let last week. The prices were said to 
be very close, 

The state of the winter wheat’ crop in 
Ontario is about all that could be desired. 
The government estimate of area is 775,- 
000 acres. 

J. W. Rae, in the flour and feed trade 
at Kincardine, Ont., is considering the 
erection of a small flour mill at that 
place to take the place of one burned 
some years ago. 


MONTREAL 

MontTreat, Que., June 5.—The local 
flour situation was without any feature of 
importance. Demand from local and 
country buyers for spring wheat grades 
was principally for small lots to fill actual 
requirements. At the same time, millers 
state they were kept fairly busy filling 
old contracts on hand and making ship- 
ments. 

There was no change in prices, but the 
feeling was easy in sympathy with the 
somewhat severe decline in wheat values. 
Sales of first patent springs were made 
at $6.80; seconds, $6.30; strong clears, 
$6.10 bbl in bags, and 30c more in wood, 
—all mixed-car lots, delivered to the 
trade. 

There was no change in the market for 
winter wheat flour. Prices ruled fairly 
steady. Offerings from Ontario millers 
were limited and, as stocks of these 
grades on spot were not excessive, there 
was no pressure to force sales. For the 
present, large buyers seem well supplied 
and business was principally of a jobbing 
character. Choice winter patents, $6@ 
6.25, and 90 per cents $5.40@5.60, bbl, in 
wood; the latter in bags at $5.10@5.30; 
straight rollers, $5.10@5.30 in wood and 
$4.80@5 in bags, car lots, Montreal. 

Demand from English importers for 
spring wheat flour has fallen away con- 





siderably. Firm bids were scarce, and 
those received were so much below mill- 
ers’ views that no business resulted. 

A fair amount of business was done in 
millfeed and, as supplies were limited, 
the market held firm. Bran sold at $23@ 
24; shorts, $26; middlings, $28@30; pure 
grain moullie, $34@35; mixed moullie, $30 
@32,—car lots, per ton, including bags. 

Domestic trade in rolled oats was 
small, but a fair amount of business was 
reported for export account. Prices were 
steady, with sales of standard grades at 
$2.50@2.60, and other grades at $2.25@ 
2.35 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered to the 
trade, 

Export trade in grain was dull. Sales 
of four cargoes of No. 1 and No. 2 
northern wheat amounting to 1,000,000 
bus were made to the British government 
on Wednesday. <A few loads of No. 1 
northern were sold to Liverpool for May- 
June shipment at 51s 3d, June-July at 
5is 9d, and July-August at 52s 3d, which 
prices show a decline of 2s 6d@2s 101,d 
qr, compared with previous week. 

Demand from local buyers for oats was 
good and an active trade resulted, with 
sales of 500,000 bus Canadian western 
grades at prices ranging 483,,@521,c bu, 
c.i.f., basis Montreal, for shipment from 
Fort William. Spot sales of car lots of 
No. 2 Canadian western were made at 
5314c bu; Ontario and Quebec No. 2 
white oats, 51c bu ex-store, a decline of 
le bu. Demand for American corn was 
good, and sales of 20 cars of No. 2 yel- 
low kiln-dried were made at 81c, and No. 
3 yellow at 79c bu, ex-track. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirsc, Man., June 5.—Demand for 
flour for domestic use continues fair. 
There were a few orders placed by the 
British government for export during the 
week. Mills are busy on old contracts. 
Prices have been steady. Flour to Mani- 
toba points in cotton or jute bags, deliv- 
ered to the retail trade, net: best patents, 
$6.60 bbl; seconds, $6.10; first clears, 
$5.30; second clears, $5; common grades, 
$4.20. 

There was an active demand for feed, 
with prices on shorts and chop $1, barley 
chop $1.50, and mixed barley and oats 
$2, ton higher. 

A new feature in the feed trade is the 
increase in farmers’ orders for oil cake, 
in spite of the generally good grazing 
conditions owing to the rains. Net prices 
to Manitoba points, in 100-Ib sacks: 





BUG ou bs 00 6b e600 6c vee veccveced Be cvee @20.00 
GGT ce Bek on tt hvsrudvesccvenns 21.00 @ 22.00 
GEE GOD. cds ccccccvccscccctcsce vests @ 28.00 
Besley GROW coccccccccccccccsce * cnees @ 28.00 
Mixed barley and oats ......... «.... @ 28.00 
GE GEE Cape bee eeedescecccrvce cease @33.00 


Rolled oats and oatmeal were in good 
demand and prices firmer. Rolled oats, 
$2.25 per 80-lb sack; standard and gran- 
ulated oatmeal $2.75, and corn meal 
$2.50, per 98-Ib sack. 

Oats were weaker, No. 2 Canadian 
western closing at 4554c, against 465,c a 
week previously. Demand is good for 
export, and is expected to continue dur- 
ing June. 

Barley was quiet and declined 2c; at 
times there was a fair inauiry, but little 
business was reported. Closing price of 
No. 3 Canadian western on Friday was 
65c. against 67c the previous week. . 

Flaxseed has gradually declined, fol- 
lowing United States markets. Closing 
price of No. 1 northwestern was $1.5834, 
against $1.66%, the preceding Saturday. 

Wheat declined 3%/c. The cash mar- 
ket was generally active, exporters buy- 
ing to fill contracts for space at the lake 
terminals. Prices were influenced by 
Liverpool market, and reports on crops 
from American winter wheat sections. A 
few contracts were placed for Manitobas 
for export by the allied governments. 


Closing prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
each day of the week: 


——Cash—_,, -———-F utures——_, 

in 2n 3n May July Oct. 
May 29..112% 111 106% 112% 112 108% 
May 30..113% 111% 106% 113% 111% 107% 
May 31..111% 111 106% 111% 111% 108 


June 1..110% 109% 105% ..... 110% 107% 

June 2..109% 108% 104% ..... 109% 106% 

SOME. Bric vcnes acted, overs eens cecce Kees 
*Holiday. 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


CROP PROGRESS 

The crop in Alberta is making good 
progress, and general expectations are 
for a bumper crop with favorable 
weather. 

In Saskatchewan, wheat and oats seed- 
ing is practically completed. Barley and 
flax planting was delayed by rains. 
Wheat is two to three inches high, offi- 
cial reports say, and prospects good. 

Manitoba wheat, according to private 
advices, is exceptionally good in spite of 
the cold weather. 

Owing to the high winds recently, about 
22,000 acres of wheat were reseeded in 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


NOTES 

The Grain Growers’ Grain Co. will 
erect a 300,000-bu elevator at Port Ar- 
thur. 

Receipts at terminals for the week: 
wheat, 5,947,583 bus; oats, 2,097,770; bar- 
ley, 95,215; flaxseed, 120,058. 

The movement of grain past Winnipeg 
last week averaged 874 cars daily, of 
which 190 cars per day were oats. 

Shipments from lake terminals for the 
week: wheat, 5,360,593 bus; oats, 1,742,- 
000; barley, 140,443 ; flaxseed, 5,429. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co. is showing 
earnings from month to month in excess 
of the dividend rate of 8 per cent per 
annum. 

Saskatchewan plans on forming an 
agricultural council composed of repre- 
sentatives of all the business and farm- 
ers’ organizations of the province. 

Stocks in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur on June 3: wheat, 13,182,- 
895 bus; oats, 3,829,193; barley, 541,931; 
flaxseed, 1,184,440. Last year: wheat, 
12,595,909; oats, 3,473,487; barley, 587,- 
160; flaxseed, 1,069,811. 

ANDREW CALDWELL. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., June 5.—Business in 
flour was quieter and prices held un- 
changed, though weaker. Best spring 
patents, $7.20; clears, $6.80; Ontario win- 
ter patents, $6.70,—all per bbl in wood, 
car lots or part cars with feed, f.o.b. 
track, St. John; Halifax 5c bbl more. 

Millfeed quiet at $1 decline in bran and ~ 
middlings. Spring or winter bran, $25; 
middlings, $27; Manitoba feed flour, $37 
@38; Ontario feed flour, $36,—all per ton 
in bags, car lots or part cars with flour, 
f.o.b. track, St. John; Halifax 50c ton 
more. 

Rolled oats quiet at $5.70, and standard 
oatmeal $6.25, bbl, in wood. 


NOTES 

St. John has made another trade rec- 
ord. Harbor returns for the month of 
May show 32 transatlantic steamers load- 
ed and cleared, while revenues from city 
wharves increased 50 per cent over the 
best previous May record. 

F. P. Gutelius, general manager Cana- 
dian government railways, visited St. John 
last Wednesday. to confer with port au- 
thorities as to the new grain elevator. 
The proposal is that the elevator and new 
piers shall be located on the eastern side 
of the main harbor, with accommodation 
for 1,000,000 bus. Mr. Gutelius states that 
he will have the elevator finished by Jan- 
uary, 1917, ready for the reception of 
grain. Aurrep E. McGrytey. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 3 

FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 

f.o.b. Chicago: . 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 

usual discounts for cash to re- 

tail merchants ......-eeeeeeeee 
Spring patent, jute ....... is 
Spring straights, jute 





Spring clears, jute .........seee05 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 3.10@3.30 
Red dog, 140 lbs, jute ........... 2.65 @2.80 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 5.40@5.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $5.20@5.35 
Straight, southern, jute ......... 5.10 @5.20 
Clear, southern, jute .........+++ 4.30 @ 4.65 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $5.30@5.50 
Patent, 95 per cent .........eeeee 4.80@5.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute .........e000.- 4.25@4.40 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ...........+. $4.90@5.10 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.65 @4.80 


MILLFEED—The demand for all grades 
of offal is quite satisfactory, considering this 
time of the year. With the reduced output 
of the local mills, of late, they are pretty 
well sold up, and are obtaining $21.50 for 
spring wheat bran, $23.25 for middlings, 
$22.25 for winter bran, $27.75 for middlings, 
and $29.50 for red dog, in 100-lb sacks. 

CORN GOODS—Demand quiet, with prices 
lower. Meal is quoted at $1.68 and grits at 
$1.69, per 100 lbs. 

RYE—Offerings extremely small. Local 
demand fair; choice sells readily. No. 2 
sold at 98%c, No. 3 at 96%c, and No. 4 at 
90% @93c. 

WHEAT—Milling demand has fallen off, 
but receipts are small and mainly of hard 
winters from other markets. Premiums 
easy. No. 2 hard in store was quoted at 
2@2%c under July. Only a small part of 
the daily arrivals appear on sale. No. 2 
red, July to 2c over. No. 3 red, 1@3c under 
July, and sold at $1.03; No, 4 red sold at $1. 
No. 2 hard, July to 1c under, and sold at 
$1.03@1.05%; No. 3 hard, 2@5c under July, 
and sold at $1.02@1.05%. No. 4 hard sold 
at 98c. No. 1 northern, 7@9c over July. 
No. 3 northern sold at $1.05%, and No. 4 
northern at 90c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
-~-Receipts—, --Shipments— 





1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bblis..... 103 141 127 179 
Wheat, bus.... 735 813 358 652 
Corn, bus...... 1,030 674 647 612 
Oats, bus 1,036 1,879 1,155 
Rye, bus....... 48 42 46 
Barley, bus.... 355 273 122 45 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 3 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring patent, wood........ $6.10@6.40 
Hard spring straight, wood....... 5.60@5.85 
Fancy clear, jute ...--eeecerseece 5.00@5.10 
Rye flour, pure, wood .........+. - @5.60 
Rye flour, standard city blended 

Drande, WO0d ...cccccccccccvcce 5.30@5.40 
Rye flour, country blended, jute... 4.85@5.10 
Kansas straight, cotton .......... 5.25@5.40 
Kiln-dried granulated white corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cotton .........+. @1.98 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow corn 

meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ........+.+.- -@1.98 

MILLFEED—Easier. Standard bran, 
$20.75; standard fine middlings, $22.50; rye 
feed, $21.50; flour middlings, $25@25.50; red 


dog, $28.25@28.50; brewers’ dried grains, 
$23.50,—all in 100-Ib sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 5c, with millers buy- 
ing choice; low-grades neglected. Receipts, 
42 cars. Millers have liberal stocks of choice 
milling on hand. No, 1 northern, $1.13%@ 
1.17%; No. 2, $1.11@1.15; No. 3, 98c@$1.09; 
No. 2 hard, $1@1.06; No. 2 red, $1.02@1.07; 
No. 3, 98c@$1.04. 


No.1nor No.2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday .. = —— spe seri 
Tuesday*.. ....-@..... 
Wed'sday.. iit oie iiigiis isogio? 
Thursday.. 115 @116% 112@114% 100@107 
Friday . 113% @116 111@112 98 @106 
Saturday*. .....@...-+. sos @cce Giese 

*Holiday. 


CORN—Demand good from shippers and 
millers. Offerings, 35 cars. The local trade 
bought yellow and high mixed. Millers have 
good supplies of white on hand. No. 3 yel- 
low, 70@72c; No. 4 yellow, 66@69c; No. 3 
mixed, 66@70c; No. 3 white, 67% @70c. 

RYE—Declined %@ic, with demand good 
for choice. Millers and distillers took the 
best. Low and thin samples were discounted 
to sell. Country millers and southern dis- 
tillers bought moderately well. No. 1, 99c; 
No. 2, 97% @98%c; No. 3, 95% @97 %c. 

OATS—Declined 1%c. Offerings for the 
week, 277 cars. The local trade bought 
freely of choice, while shippers were in the 
market for all grades. Tables were cleared 
each day. Eastern shipping demand im- 
proved. Standard, 39% @40%c; No. 3 white, 
38% @40%c; No. 4 white, 38% @39%c. 

BARLEY—wUnchanged, with demand good 
from maltsters and brewers. Receipts, 116 


cars. Most malsters have supplies on hand, 
but buy all choice offered. Shippers were in 
the market at times for medium and low- 
grades. No. 3, 73@76c; No. 4, 71@76c; feed 
and rejected, 58@7l1c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbls... 23,980 650,090 25,085 72,286 
Wheat, bus.. 51,450 131,250 15,841 113,487 
Corn, bus.... 46,900 172,125 88,500 41,250 
Oats, bus.... 542,920 352,900 977,951 135,000 
Barley, bus.. 169,360 146,260 49,030 465,930 
Rye, bus..... 24,880 12,980 41,405 10,180 
Feed, tons... 1,160 3,150 3,500 3,594 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 3 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent..... $4.80@5.00 First clear.$4.05@4.30 
Straight... 4.55@4.75 Low-grade 3.25@3.75 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “‘cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $5.05@5.30 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $4.50@ 
4.60 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 


“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 


cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Bran is very sluggish, with 
prices unchanged. Texas is, however, buy- 
ing considerable from Kansas mills at equal 
to 5c over Kansas City price. Some new- 
crop bran is selling at 85c. Shorts are quiet 
at unchanged prices. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, 90c; brown 
shorts, $1@1.02; gray, $1.12@1.15; white, 
$1.30@1.40; corn chop, $1.30@1.35. 

WHEAT—tThe cash market is very heavy, 
with declines of 6@7c on the week. The big 
stock in Kansas City elevators increased, 
and there was almost no outside demand. 
Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, 94c@$1.04; 
No. 3, 95c@$1.02; No. 4, 83@96c; soft wheat, 
No. 2, 98c@$1. 03; No. 3, 92¢@ $1. 02; No. 4, 
85 @92c. 

CORN—Market slow, with demand 
ited to shippers. White corn was un- 
changed, and mixed fractionally higher on 
some sales. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 
2, 66% @67c; No. 3, 65% @66c; white corn, 
No. 2, 67@68c; No. 3, 67@67%c. 


TOLEDO, JUNE 3 
FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 


lim- 





lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 lbs: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patemt,. TOROS MRSS 200i cco bececvriess $5.30 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
PORORE. 64.08 bo netorencvcsnseeseoen $5.10@5.20 
ne OULU ELL Ts Ce 5.00@5.10 
CE kwetnncrtcerdecrioedadetedvs 4.60@4.70 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 


ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ..........esceeeees $23.50 
BE SOG ccec viral di venthcnnscoase 24.50 
TEED coSeccede'csrssdcetebscsveecs 25.50 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...........65 28.00 
Oil meal in 100-lb bags ..........e5006 30.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 5.00 

WHEAT—Closing prices No. / a 

Cash May Sept. 

Monday ...... $1.14% $1.14% $b 16 $1.16 
Tuesday* ..... e s0eees 
Wednesday ... 4. 13% ¥ 118% i 14% 1.15% 
Thursday .... 1.12 1.12% 1.14% 
Friday ....... 1.09% 1.10 -71% 
Saturday®..... se... obs eoeee 

*Holiday. 

Receipts last week 50 cars, 17 contract; 
year ago 26, 13 contract. 

CORN—Receipts 34 cars, 26 contract; 
year ago 30, 16 contract. 

OATS—Receipts 7 cars, none contract; 


year ago 27, 19 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Wheat, bus.. 48,000 34,000 9,300 28,500 
Corn, bus.... 40,200 46,800 16,000 39,200 
Oats, bus.... 11,200 51,200 17,200 151,400 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 3 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 


Spring patent, special brands ....$5.85@6.00 
PTET PROGRES 2 ice cctccccccctscse 5.60 @5.75 
oe | errr 5.25 @5.50 


Sorte Ment GIOGP coc ccccncccessvs 4.60@5.10 
Spring second clear 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 
Lg .  . rererere rer Ta er 
Winter straight veh . 

Winter first clear ..... 
Hard winter patent 

Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear .......... 





4.50@5.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended...... 4.85 @5.45 


MILLFEED—Lower and dull. Quotations, 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $22.25 
@22.75; spring middlings, $23.25@23.75; 
coarse winter bran, $24@24.50; fine winter 
bran, $23.50@24; winter middlings, $23.25@ 
23.75. 

WHEAT—Declined 4c, with movement 
and demand big. Receipts, 1,392,402 bus; 
exports, 1,266,485; stock, 1,443,911. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 red, spot and June, $1.03; 
July (new crop), $1.03%; No. 2 red western, 
spot and June, $1.07. 

CORN—Advanced 1%c, with demand and 
movement good. Receipts, 466,744 bus; ex- 


ports, 660,440; stock, 638,973. Closing prices: 
contract spot and June, 75%c; track yellow, 
79c; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $4.05@4.10. 


OATS—Off 1@1%c, with movement and 


demand large. Receipts, 1,513,545 bus; ex- 
ports, 911,536; stock, 2,070,948. Closing 
prices: standard white, 46c asked; No. 3 


white, 43c; No. 4 white, 42c. 

RYE—Lost %@lic, with demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 198,823 bus; ex- 
ports, 146,596; stock, 354,034. Closing price 
of No, 2 western for export, $1.03@1.04, 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports at Baltimore in May, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


1916 1915 1916 1915 
: -—Receipts— --Exports—, 
Flour, bblis..... 193 121 173 58 
Wheat, bus.... 5,166 1,000 5,426 975 
Corn, bus...... 2,716 1,513 2,884 1,019 
Oats, bus...... 5,981 1,489 4,044 1,964 
Rye, bus....... 1,045 441 1,605 771 
Barley, bus.... 368 58 430 owe 
Malt, bus...... 27 17 ove oes 
Hay, tons...... 4 5 1 1 
Millfeed, tons. 1 1 ee 


Receipts ona exports at Baltimore arene 
Jan. 1 to June 1, 1916, with comparisons 
(000’s omitted): 


-—-Receipts— --Exports— 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bblis.... 1,253 572 785 460 
Wheat, bus... 21,922 9,907 21,659 9,989 
Corn, bus..... 12,367 15,174 11,726 14,497 
Oats, bus..... 15,715 16,354 13,162 16,0384 
Rye, bus...... 5,346 4,645 6,093 5,104 
Barley, bus 3,744 1,423 4,481 1,278 
Malt, bus..... 120 106 eee o0% 
Buckwheat 35 2 35 eae 
Hay, tons.... 21 24 5 4 
Straw, tons... 1 2 ee eee 
Millfeed, tons. 3 2 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 3 


FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 6,398 
bbls and 6,639,782 lbs in sacks. Exports, 
5,497 sacks to Glasgow, 14,909 to London, 
and 11,703 to Liverpool. Quotations, 196 lbs 





in wood 
Spring favorite brands .......... $6.25@6.50 
SNEED WIRRGES acct ee ccedcocsscees 5.65 @6.00 
TT BETMIBRE. 6c ccesccccsedesces 5.40 @5.60 
SCENES BOGE GIOEP ccicccccccccscis 5.00@5.30 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent........ - 6.25 @6.50 
Regular grades— 
Winter patent .iccccccccscece 5.60@5.85 
Winter straight 5.25 @5.50 
Winter first clear .. - 4.90@5.15 
Winter patent ........ «ees 5.60@6.85 
pa a.” PEE Eee eee 5.25 @5.50 
Winter first clear ...........005. 4.90@5.16 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks...... 5.60@5.75 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks..... 5.20@5.50 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 4.70@5.00 
MILLFEED—tTrade slow, and prices of 
spring bran declined 50c per ton. Winter 


bran quotably unchanged. Quotations, per 


ton: 
Winter bran— 
City mills’, in 100-lb sacks...$.....@26.50 
Western spot, 100-lb sacks.... .....@26.50 
owaeeqevece 24.50@25.00 


To arrive, in bulk 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

TER £8 kbc Ch SOS) 600540 6000 e0.08 23.50 @ 24.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail...... 22.25 @22.75 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

BND BROMB ccccccscccccccccccce 28.00 @28.50 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

20O-1B GRCKS 2... ccevecsccvcces 23.50 @24.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 30.50@381.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 23.50@24.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 24.50@25.50 
WHEAT—tTrade quiet and market de- 
clined 5%c. Receipts, 627,545 bus; exports, 
332,954; stock, 1,223,682. Closing prices, bu: 
CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 
No. 2 red, spot, May......... $1.01% @1.03% 


No. 3 southern red ........- -99% @1.01% 
Steamer No. 2 red ..........4. -98% @1.00% 
Sy WHEE 4650 6066.0 606 466s vee ye! oy fg 
MOSSES A cccccsivecverccss -96 

pS ee ee ‘%o oe% 


RYE FLOUR—In small supply, and steady 
but quiet. Quotations: $5@5.50 per 196 lbs 
in either wood or sacks. 

CORN—In ample supply, dull and 2c low- 
er. Receipts, 130,576 bus; exports, 205,713; 
stock, 177,479. Closing prices, per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Wee. 1B POT hos cccucccsvccsass 79% @80 
Steamer yellow ........ssseeee08 78 @79 
BGs. OS PGW ces cccevccsnecvovce 75% @76% 
Sy oh 0.6 cc asenccnscseres 724% @73% 
Gee COM 6 oh bcc awcced buses 80% @81 





CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and weak, in 
sympathy with downward movement of raw 
material. Quotations: 100-Ib 

bis sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$3. wer 75 % he dy 75 


Granulated yellow meal 3.95@4.05 0@1.85 
Granulated white meal. 4.40@4.50 :. H+ Fat 
Yellow table meal..... 3.60@3.70 1.60@1.65 
White table meal...... 4.25@4.35 1.90@1.95 
White corn flour ...... 4.40@4.50 2.10@2.15 
Yellow corn flour ..... 4.30@4.40 2.10@2.15 
Pearl hominy ......... 4.25@4.35 2.00@2.10 
Hominy and grits, case 1.70@1.76 ....@.... 


OATS—tTrade slow, and prices declined 2c 
under fairly liberal offerings. Receipts, 165,- 
528-bus; stock, 415,798. Quotations: 

Ses WED oes evils siccseeiuves 

Standard white 
Pe De Me care sé kuc hen.0 sae ae 
SG WEEE Cli deiaswebevacvtoge 
Sample oats 
Purified oats, graded 





OATMEAL—Demand fairly active, and 
values well sustained. Quotations: ground, 
per 200 lbs, wood, $5.34; patent, cut, per 20/ 
lbs, wood, $5.34@5.61; rolled, steam and 
kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs, in wood, $4.85@5.10 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, $2.50@4.75. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circula: 
published by the Commercial Exchange, th. 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and cor: 
in May were as follows, with comparisons: 








Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
, a , 162,337 4,809,269 470,41: 
April, 1916 ...... 141,741 5,105,264 231,08: 
Wee, BEAO seceses 172,656 2,679,387 454,22: 
BMAF, ISIE wcvenee 218,456 975,525 117,061 
Exports— 
Ae ae 123,617 4,002,993 402,852 
MH, TAS. .ocsee 216,909 5,720,466 163,997 
May, 1918 ...cces 78,533 1,883,889 379,955 
MeO, AGRE crccces 90,013 1,026,920 ...... 
BOSTON JUNE 3 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 
Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent....... $6.75 @7.00 
Spring, Minneapolis ............. 6.25 @6.30 
BPFING, COURT 66. ccccccvecs -» 5.65@6.15 
Spring first clear, in cotton ...... 4.70@5.00 
Kansas patent, sacks ........+.+. 5.20@5.80 
ME EE -ccdnsan cd eaeesdnars 5.60@5.90 
Winter straight .........ccsseees 5.40@5. 
Winter first clear ....... RakKSGOE C6 5.15@5.40 


MILLFEED—Wheat feeds are generally 
lower, with a fair demand. Receipts light, 
but ample for all needs. Oat hulls quiet 
and lower. Hominy and stock feeds lower. 


Cottonseed meal dull and unchanged. Lin- 
seed meal lower. Alfalfa meal firm, with 
light offerings and quiet demand. Quota- 


tions, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, pei 
ton: spring bran, $23.75; winter bran, $24; 
middlings, $24.50@27; mixed feed, $26@29; 
red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $32; oat hulls, 
reground, $18.50; hominy feed, $28.40; stock 
feed, $29; cottonseed meal, $34@36; linseed 
meal, $31.50; alfalfa meal, $24@26. 
CEREAL PRODUCTS—A moderate de 
mand for oatmeal, with prices lower. Corn 
meal and cracked corn lower. Rye and 
graham flours quiet and unchanged. Quo 
tations, mill shipment, in wood: rolled oat 
meal, $5.20; cut and ground, $5.74; granu 
lated corn meal, $4.15; bolted, $4.10; feed 
ing, in 100-lb bags, $1.54@1.56; cracked corn, 
in 100-lb bags, $1.56@1.58; rye flour, in 
sacks, $5.25@5.70; graham flour, $4.75 @5.95 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
r-Receipts—, -—Stocks— 





1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bblis....°27,967 35,891 ..... ; 
Wheat, bus...644,137 262,426 233,744 591, 213 
Corn, bus..... 2,000 4,285 10,025 1,910 
Oats, bus..... 439,057 64,460 677,062 4,314 
Se ee ree eee eee 42,478 3,864 
Dees Wess, «seas: Aveds 53,694 1,800 
Millfeed, tons. 38 See. Gtahe Ase.. 
Corn meal, bbis en’. aaak. . eeeee sess 
Oatmeal, cases 6,300" 2,200 ..... ..... 
Oatmeal, sacks 450 Me eer eh eee 
RECEIPTS DURING MAY 
1916 1915 
PIG BUD. 6cceccccacece 173,041 166,371 
Weene, DEB ccc ccvesece 2,776,552 1,403,96 
| eee 4,900 3, 
Ce, WD c6eeck oven cess 2,842,361 
Sh WE pavetécncesade > sesend 
Millfeed, tons ......... 256 5: 
Corn meal, bbls ....... 820 1,450 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 37,195 2,000 
Oatmeal, sacks ........ a dee ves 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
c-—Flour—, Wheat Corn 
To— bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool ae 9,576 80,000 ...... 
London ...... 35,315 oo, Ae 
SOO. on snc | chee ae 
GORGO. ccencse foes seve 176,863 ...... 
BempOmrenMOONs. EG cece oo cvevee § § veeess 
Totals ..... 135 44,891 431,645 





Since Jan. 1..7,475 933,816 10,680,055 231, 





NEW YORK, JUNE 3 


FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations 


car lots: Jute sacks Wood — 
Spring patent ........ $5.20@5.45 
Spring first clears..... 4.80@4.95 
Spring low-grades..... 3.00@3.35 
Winter patent ........ 5.10@5.25 
Winter straights ..... 4.85 @5.00 
Winter low-grades .... 4.15@4.40 
Kansas straights ..... 5.10@5.30 





EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 

The flour shipments were reported at 142, 
200 packages, of which 500 were sent t 
Liverpool, 19,800 to London, 6,000 to Bristol, 
1,700 to Glasgow, 61,200 to Rotterdam, 4,00: 
to Pireeus and 59,000 to the West Indies. 

Exports of 2,911,000 bus of wheat include: 
144,000 destined for Liverpool, 823,000 fo 
London, 256,000 for Hull, 160,000 for Ma: 
seilles, 73,000 for Glasgow, 199,000 for Sharp 
ness, 435,000 for Rotterdam, 263,000 f: 


. Malmo, 114,000 for Cette, 440,000 for Gibra 


tar, and 1,000 for Pirzeus. 


WHEAT—Nominal. There has been n 
business in spot wheat the past week, mos 
of trade being in Manitoba wheat, summ:< 
shipment, sold by Canadian interests to” th: 
British Commission. A small business wa: 
done in Gulf wheat, but at low prices. Ship- 
ments are big, as vessels have been coming 
in more freely. There have also been 4 
large number loaded at Montreal. The con- 
tracts indicate that there will be a heavy 
outward movement of wheat the greater 


6 


and 
und, 
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and 
5.10; 
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part of this month, and the total exports 
ae North America will probably exceed last 
year by 25,000,000 to 50,000,000 bus. Quota- 
tions at the’ close: No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.22; No, 2 hard winter, Chicago, $1.16; No. 
2 red winter, July shipment, $1.14%; No. 1 
durum, $1.16; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
1.23%; No, 2 northern Manitoba, $1.21%. 

CORN—Trading is very quiet, with quota- 
tions lower. Offerings from the interior are 
numerous and at lower prices, while the 
trade has not been willing to buy excepting 
in a conservative manner. 

OATS—Prices have been fairly steady at 
the decline, with moderate domestic trade. 
several round lots have been sold for export, 
with some domestic oats included in the 
business. The very favorable feedstuffs con- 
ditions throughout the country are having 
an effect on all markets, 

RYE FLOUR—Prices irregular, with trade 
light and demand influenced by the break 
in wheat flour. Prices are quoted at $5@ 

50 bbl, in wood, 

*  \(ILLFEED—Quiet and steady, with a 
small spot business. Offerings light, and 
held steadily. Quotations, per ton: coarse 
v estern spring, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive 
3@23.60; standard middlings, 100’s, $25; 
red dog,’ $82; ofl meal, $31@31.50, nominal. 
City feed: bulk bran $23, 100-Ilb sacks $24.50; 
heavy feed, in bulk $24, 100-lb sacks $26; 
flour middlings, 100’s, $32.50; red dog flour, 
$33, in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—Market weak, following the 
decline in corn, Quotations: kiln-dried, ex- 
port, bbl $4; fine yellow, 100’s, $1.85; white, 
100’s, $1.85; coarse, 100’s, $1. 65; hominy, bbl, 
$4.10; granulated yellow, $4.15@4.20 per 
bbl: white granulated, $4.20@4. a4 per bbl; 
corn flour, 100’s, $1.80; brewers’ meal, 100’s, 
$1.94; grits, 100’s, $1.95; flakes, 100’s, $2.30. 





DULUTH, JUNE 3 
FLOUR—Mill quotations 7. car or round 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b, Duluth 
June 3 
First patent, wood....$5.70@5.80 $6, ser. 00 
Second patent, wood.. 5:60@5.70 6.55@6.90 
Straight, wood........ 5.50@5.60 6.45@6.80 
First clear, jute..... -. 4.60@4.80 5.95@6.15 
Second clear, jute..... 3.06@3.40 5.05@5.25 
Red dog, jute......... 2.60@2.75 2.90@3.00 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, 140 lbs, f.o.b, aan 


ne 3 1915 
Med. semolina, ony aa os. 80 $6.75 @6.85 
Patent, jute ...... - 5.00@5.10 6.45@6.55 
Cut straight, jute..... ri 560@4.60 6.15@6.25 


RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, June 3, were: 
family blend, $6.45; pure white, $5.70; pure 
dark, $4.75; dark blend, $4.75. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

By weeks ending on dates given: 

1916 bbls 1915 bbls 1914 bbis 
June 3.16,380 June 6.26,700 June 6.16,700 
May 27..15,700 May 29..34,305 May 29..17,640 
May 20..22,640 May 22..28,000 May 23..17,120 
May 13..19,106 May 16..19,970 May 16..22,300 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1916 bbis 1915 bbis 1914 bbis 
June 38. 715 Jume 6. . June 6. .... 
May 27.. «++. May 29.. 2,145 May 29.. .... 
May 20.. 5,715 May 22.. 7,500 May 23.. 9,500 
May 13.. «++. May 15.. 360 Mayi16.. 3,550 

WHEAT—Declined 34%@4%c in spring 
and 5%@é6c in durum. Close was at the 
bottom, 
prices will go lower, Favorable crop con- 
ditions are beginning to be felt. This, with 
the fact that harvesting of winter wheat is 
only a short way off, kept sentiment bear- 
ish and buyers aloof. Canada is filling the 
meager export demand. Light inquiry from 
eastern mills, Our big surplus and light 
demand exercise a depressing effect. Ble- 
vator stocks decreased 702,000 bus on the 
week, but they are still 8,180,000 more than 
last year. Shipping is slow, due to lack of 
interest. Buyers were after good milling 
wheat. Off-grades, constituting larger part 
of receipts, were weak and slow. 


CLOSING PRICES DURUM WHEAT 
Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 
spot, May and July: 
--Spot durum—, 
N No. 2 May July 








May 27 .. $1.04% $1.07% $1.07% 
May 29 .. 1.08% 1.06% 1.06% 
May 80° ..c0s obese’. seers cece eeeee 
May 31 1.02% 1.056% 1.056% 
Junel., 1.01% eceee 1.04% 
June 2 .... -99 ecsose 21.08 

June 8® ..... © esece eeiese evece ecece 
June 5, 1916.. 1.33 1.29 eveee 1.38% 

‘Holiday, 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track: 
Oats ye 

- No. - white No. 2 Barley 
May 27 38% --@ 95 64@72 
May 29 --@ 95 63@72 
May 30° o ohente -@.. 
May $1 94@ 95 60@71 
June 1 --@ 95 58@70 
June 2 +-@ 95 68@70 
June 3* asks = -@.. 
June 6, 1915.... 46% 111@113 63@72 


*Holiday. 
Duluth closing prices cash wheat: 
No.1 2 


No. 0.3 
May 27... 118% 109% @112% 104% @109% 
May 29 es 113% 108% @111% 108% @108 % 
May coe ceesee esece OP eovce seocse 
May 81.... 118% 107% @110% 102% @107% 
June 1..... 112 106% @109% 101% @106% 
June 2,.+++ 110% 105% @108% 99% @104% 
June basis 185% 129% @isi% .....@....! 

a 


ooall of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
June 3 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 








cD tic-—, ¢ wT, Aaa ~ 

n 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
OTN .eeeee +s» 176 eee “Sas 286 
Oats ..... . 888 115 172 287 16 1,200 
Rye 2.0608 . a 3 , , nT a ee Te 


Barley .... 140 83 166 59 6 23 
Flaxseed ..1,291 946 1,342 78 304 722 


“ 1 northern. 2,328 


Traders are bearish and believe ~ 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (June 3), at Duluth- Superior, in 
bushels (000's pathy ae 

Recei ne Shipments 

Wheat— F916 1915 14 1916 1915 1914 
Spring .... 86 71 yh Mee 396 1,015 
Durum ... 106 23 69 3856 8 260 
Winter ... 43 7 1 cece 30 oe. 
Western .. 1 SB nse 1 TE cee 
Totals .. 234 156 811 663 459 1,275 
Bonded ... 83 4 147 324 eee 115 
Totals .. 317 160 458 987 459 1,390 
OTT ccocce ose GB noe eee 50 ese 
Oats ...... 61 6 90 164 3 37 
Bonded... +s! €2e 64 ... 813 
RYO 2. cccce 10 
Barley .... 92 67 125 3 
Bonded... a: ae. B ace 1 
Flaxseed .. 12 27 | aw Fy See eee 
Bonded... a weg, ae IT. ese eae 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 3 
(000’s omitted) in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ending Saturday: Receipts by 

c- Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 169 ia. Ve < one 28 3 
593 2,250 18 17 96 


2 northern. 914 429 293 37 23 67 


We. B cocee 253 610 111 19 15 26 
No. 4 ..... 99 64 3 5 S see 
Rejected .. ... 1 Oe -ews eee 3 
No-grade.. 10 BS .. sea 9 wee 11 
ae eee eee 1 1 6 


Sp’l bin....1, 532 BOG BOG nce ov 

Totals ..5,305 1,894 3,135 82 64 212 
Macaroni. 3,520 66 655 80 22 39 
S’western.. 577 2 13 31 17 3 

















Western 3 82. aes 2 15 ace 
Mixed ..... eee ose eee 71 17 33 
Totals....9,405 2,033 3,803 266 135 287 


Bonded ... 826 18 282 73 14 87 


Totals. .10,231 2,051 4,086 339 149 374 


FLAXSEED—Renewal of previous week’s 
pressure, including bearish cables, caused 
weakness and daily price recessions. Favor- 
able crop news in general was a factor. 
Longs, anxious to get out, liquidated July. 
This selling brought down new-crop futures. 
Putting out of some new short lines also 
affected the market. Unless buyers come in 
and hold up market, prices are expected to 
further suffer, The extreme decline in July 
was 138c, and in new-crop options 6@7c. At 
the close, June 2, market was a little firmer, 
July shows a net loss for the week of 11\%c, 
and other options 5@6c. Receipts light. 
Nothing was shipped.. Stocks increased 12,- 
000 bus for the week. The bears call at- 
tention to our generous supply and the small 
demand. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS FOR MAY 

Grain movement at Duluth-Superior for 
the month of May, with comparisons (000’s 
omitted), in bushels, were: 

c——Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Spring .... 210 792 1,276 1,924 2,887 6,490 
Durum .... 638 258 231 1,830 3863 1,190 
Winter ... 145 141 10 227 133 347 
Western .. 4 |) eee eee 3 eee 


897 1,246 1,517 3,981.3,386 7,017 
256 3,039 _368 1,210 

















Totals... 
Bonded ... 824 22 














Totals. ..1,721 1,268 1,773 7,020 3, 547 8,237 
Corm ..ceee 217 128 
Oats ..... ° 200 117 “Ti 393 11 1,354 

Bonded... 188 ... 17 450 4 677 
Rye ...... - 60 45 54 47 41 294 


Barley .... 210 191 150 (777 256 220 
Bonded... S see 14 GT ace 152 
Flaxseed .. 39 126 57 428 ... 378 
Bonded... 4 38 173 | a 95 











Totals. ..2,426 1,967 2,309 9,193 4,727 11,435 


BUFFALO, JUNE 3 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 








Spring 

Best patent ccccsecccvcccsscccsecs $5.90@6.00 
Straight ....... Snow socesedeses cco 5.50@5.60 
Firat ClOAP 2. cccccccccccccccccess 6.05 @5.15 
Second clear ........ Coeeecesence 3.75 @4.10 
Low-grade ..... CVbCCoLES EEOC CCS 3.00@3.25 
Rye, No. 1 ...cceees PTeTTT Tat coe coco OE.6O 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton .......eeeeeeeee $21.00 
Standard middlings, per ton e 22.00 
Flour middlings, per ton ..... pap 





Red dog flour, 140-lb sack, ton.. é 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ........ 28.50 
Gluten feed, per tom ......eeeeeeee0+ 26.90 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton .......... 28.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ............ 34.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ....-..seee0+++ 28.50 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 33.75 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 28.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 5.40 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 16.75 
WHBEAT—Very little trading in No. 1 
northern this week, and limits were higher, 
prompt shipment closing at llc over Chi- 
cago May. Other limits were irregular. 
Carloads closed at $1.16 in store. Winter 
wheat lower and weak, with scarcely any 
demand from millers and a number of cars 
offered on track. Closing: No. 2 red, $1.12; 
No. 2 white, $1.11,—on track, through billed. 
CORN—The market has been steady all 
week for fresh track receipts, and there 
were buyers for about all that arrived. The 
feeling is stronger on corn than on other 
grains. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 76%c; No. 3 
yellow, 75%c; No. 4 yellow, 73%c; No. 6 
yellow, 72%c,—on track, through billed. 
OATS—Lower and weak. Demand was 
light, except for the pick of the grades 
wanted, and this left a few cafs which had 
to be sold under the market. Closing: 
standard, 42%c; No. 3 white, 41%c; No. 4 
white, 40c,—on track, through billed. 
BARLEY—Maltsters took quite a large 
amount of first half of June shipment at 
76c, cleaning up all the offerings at that 
price. Track, prompt shipment, was offered 
at 76@77c, 


RYE—Some inquiry, but no sales. No. 2, 
June shipment, was offered at $1.01%, c.i.f. 
Buffalo. Choice, on track, through billed, 
$1.05 asked. 





8ST. LOUIS, JUNE 3 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 
Fancy patent .. «+ -$4.90@5.10 
Straight ...... 
eo | ae: 
Second clear 
Low-grade .. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR ~ 


Terre eee eee) 





First patent, in cotton ........ --- $4.85 @5.00 
Second patent, in cotton ........ - 4.60@4.70 
Extra fancy, in jute ...........+. 4.45 @4.55 
BOSONS GIP. cccccesecccncescsee 3.55 @ 3.90 
ee eer tal pewes 3.00 @3.20 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1; hard wheat bran, 96@98c; 
middlings, $1.25@1.40. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.03; middlings, $1.20. 

WHEAT—Cash demand slow and drag- 
ging, with prices on soft wheat 3@4c lower 
and 1@3c lower on hard. Receipts 211 cars, 
against 283 previous week. Closing prices: 
No. 2 red, $1.07@1.07%; No. 3 red, $1@1.03; 
No. 4 red, 90@96c; No. 3 hard, 98%c@$1.02. 

CORN—Cash demand slow, with prices un- 
changed to lc lower. Receipts 165 cars, 
against 155. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 70c; 
No. 3 corn, 69%c; No. 4 corn, 68¢c; No. 2 
yellow, 7ic; No. 3 yellow, 70%c, nominal; 
No. 2 white, 71@71%c; No. 3 white, 70c; 
No. 4 white, 69c, 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $3.50 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $3.80. 

OATS—Cash demand quiet, with prices 
unchanged to %c lower. Receipts 77 cars, 
against 139. Closing prices: No. 3 white, 
39%c; No. 4 white, 38@39c. 

RYE—No. 2 rye, 95c; No. 3 rye, 93c, 
nominal, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 

28,920 64,960 101,340 72,430 

316,320 265,938 274,810 344,340 

Corn, bus.... 256,250 302,200 104,000 177,250 

Oats, bus.... 219,300 270,300 176,820 104,700 

Rye, bus..... 3,300 1,100 65,540  ....: 

Barley, bus.. 1,600 8,000 2,500 2,330 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


June3 May 27 June5 
1916 1916 1915 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 


No. 2 red wheat... 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 
No. 2 corn ..... +++ 23,024 
No. 2 white corn... 14,087 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 7,021 4,160 31,438 


Ne, 8 GOW vicceces severe GB. 78G wc cee . 
No. 2 white oats... 130, 626 éneenc 7,680 
No. 3 white oats... .....- 139,661 14,846 
Standard oats ..... 4,720 5,080 5,400 
Be. B PPS anes coves 2,500 2,500 460 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 6 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 

side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 

f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

June 6 Year ago 

Standard patent, wood.$5.70@6.00 $6.60@7.00 

Second patent, wood... 5.50@5.80 6.45@6.85 


Fancy clear, jute...... 4.40@4.65 6.10@6.35 
First clear, jute....... 4.30@4.60 5.75@6.00 
Second clear, jute..... 2.85@3.00 4.50@6.00 
Red dog, jute ....... 2.70@2.80 2.90@2.95 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (June 6), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .........--++e0++ $5.15 @5.35 
, eee ereeerrrry Tree rr Try rrr 4.95 @5.25 
GEBRP. ciccccoccarscosevcecsvesecse 3.15 @3.30 


In cotton, 5c bbl less is asked. 

Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (June 6) were nominally: 





LONDON 
Patent .rcccceccccecee ecccce +. 418 @4283d 
Fancy clear ...... s6econecece 606 osteca be 
FRO COE vececececce seeeeee 388 64@408 
Second clear ....... ecceccce - 308 @31s 6a 
GLASGOW 
PRteNe scccccaceseese 41s @42s3d 
First clear standard ee -. 388 64@40s 
Second clear .......esseee0% 30s @3i1s 6d 
LIVERPOOL 
Pateme cccccccssscccocssecs -. 418 @42s 3d 
First clear standard ererT tT 38s 64 @40s 
Second CORP ...ccccccccseses 30s @3i1s 6d 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1916 1915 1914 1913 
June 10... «...«. - 286,190 294,820 297,930 
June 3... 293,900 218,490 306,270 290,615 
May 27... 266,760 285,675 324,980 275,020 
May 20... 278,760 328,070 300,885 295,575 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1916 1915 1914 1913 


June 10... ...... 9,770 15,2456 28,535 
June 3... 11,280 9,540 18,090 18,160 
May 27... 80,425 5,870 22,460 20,710 
May 20... 17,870 17,615 20,230 12,620 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........$30.50@31.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 30.75@31.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 31.00@31.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 31.25@31.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 21.00@21.50 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 3.80@ 3.90 
Corn meal, white® .......+..-+- 38.90@ 4.00 






Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 5.50@ 5.60 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 5.10@ 5.20 
Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 4.35@ 4.45 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 5.40@ 6.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 4.60@ 4.70 
Mill screenings, per ton .... - 7.00@10.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 10.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 14.00@16.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 18.00@19.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 15.00@20.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 10.00@12.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ...........5- rere, 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst 28.00@28.50 

*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.26 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports-— 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Apr. 1. 66 59,300 227,070 237,785 1,715 14,180 
Apr. 8. 66 59,300 216,395 180,110 2,920 500 
Apr. 15. 65 55,300 211,010 171,550 2,755 8,875 
Apr. 22. 64 54,600 191,585 159,135 1,785 500 
Apr, 29. 63 54,600 207,280 169,405 260 715 
May 6. 63 54,600 180,815 149,035 610 2,495 
May 13. 63 54,600 192,845 169,785 3,470 2,265 
May 20. 63 54,600 151,810 169,205 8,215 2,115 
May 27. 61 53,850 168,085 151,485 4,100 690 
June 3.. 50 42,375 129,820 121,110 3,420 1,865 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 6) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

June 6 Year ago 
Bran ..cse + $17. 76@19. 00 $19.00@19.50 
Stand. middlings. + 19.50@20.50 21.50@22.00 
Flour middlings... 23.00@24.00 26.50@27.00 
R,. dog, 140-lb jute 26.00@27.00 29.00@30.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

June 6 Year ago 
Standard bran....$22.75@24.00 $24.00@24.50 
Stand. middlings. + 24.50@25.50 26.50@27.00 
Flour middlings... 28.00@29.00 31.50@32.00 
R. dog, 140-1b scks 31.00@32.00 34,00@35.00 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


June 6.—Wheat has been heavy all the 
week, and yesterday July touched low point 
so far—$1.09. Northwestern crop conditions 
were favorable, and it was felt that the im- 
pairment in the Southwest had already been 
discounted. Liverpool was reported to have 
an excess of supplies, and was weak, There 
was reaction of 14% @1i%c from yesterday’s 
low close. September shows the least de- 
cline for the week. 

High and low points were: July, $1.13% 
and $1.09; September, $1.13% and $1.08%. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on May 29, at the close today, Nos. 1 and 
2 northern wheat were 1% @1%c lower, July 
1%c lower, and September ic lower. 

A slow, indifferent demand for cash 
wheat was reported at Minneapolis all the 
week. At no time was there any activity. 
Receipts are decreasing, and the percentage 
of blue-stem in them is diminishing. Blue- 
stem is wanted by local millers and bid 
prices on choice offerings are holding steady, 
but on all other grades sales are reported 
at declining prices. 

Numerous cars of low-grade wheat are 
being carried over on track, unsold, from 
day to day. Local mills and elevators are 
picking up some of the better offerings of 
low-grade. Other cars are being placed in 
store to avoid demurrage charges; shippers 
and feeders absorb the remainder. 

No. 1 northern, blue-stem, is quoted at 
July price to 5%c over; No. 1 velvet chaff, 
%c under to %c over July; No. 2 northern, 
blue-stem, 1@2c over July; No. 2 velvet 
chaff, 3@ic under July; No. 3 wheat, 10@3c 
under July; No. 4 wheat, 25@8c under July. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 
northern wheat: 

June No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
31*. 113% @118% 109% @113% 103% @109% 
1... 111% @116% 107% @112% 102% @108% 
2... 109% @115% 106% @110% 100% @106% 
SG. cece cQecece cosse @. oDrecvece 
B.0. 110% @115% 106% @111% 101% @i07% 
6... 111% @116% 107% @112% 102% @108% 
8t.. 128% @136 125 @133 121 @130 
9t.. 92% @ 94% 90% @ 92% 88%@ 90% 

*May. 11915. $1914. {Holiday. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, rejected and no-grade: 
June No.4 Rej. N.G. June No.4 pea N. G. 
31*.. 98% 90 102% 3f.. ° © eese 
1....100% 96 ..... 5. 1100" 89° 96 
2.... 95% 83 103% €..35 97% 105% 95% 

*May. tHoliday. 

Closing prices of July and September 
wheat: 





July Sept. July Sept. 

May 31...112% 111% June 8f.. .... .... 

June 1....111% 110% June 5....110% 109% 

June 2....109% 108% June 6....111% 110% 
tHoliday. 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
June No.1 No.2 No.3* June No.1 No. 2 No. 3* 
31f..108% 105% 94% gS.» 

--107% 104% 96 5. 11107% 101% 93% - 
---106 102 94% 6....110 104 93% 
*Average of closing prices, tMay. tHoli- 

day. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 5 
June3 May 27 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,354,220 1,793,330 1,152,450 
Flour, bbis ...... 4,661 5,452 6,06 
Millstuff, tons ... 768 1,129 625 
Corn, bus ....... 30,000 27,600 186,960 
Oats, bus ....... 278,110 450,080 150,880 
Barley, bus ..... 284,800 439,560 292,270 
Rye, bus ........ 27,550 57,000 17,750 


Flaxseed, bus 57,000 87,750 16,000 
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Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: June 5 
June 3 May 27 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 447,740 620,290 652,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 295,274 269,679 232,465 
Millstuff, tons . 8,853 9,611 7,290 
Corn, bus ....... 36,300 53,760 255,270 
Oats, bus ....... 439,420 781,420 283,100 
Barley, bus ..... 257,760 488,160 238,560 
OS eer 8,840 39,550 10,710 
Flaxseed, bus 9,630 4,280 1,070 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 























follows, with comparisons: June 5 June 6 
June 3 May 27 1915 1914 

No. 1 hard ..... 29 28 107 
No. 1 northern.. 298 359 165 518 
No. 2 northern.. 286 406 182 162 
Me. 3 cvcccocecs 108 155 180 39 
Wy @ cvcowavses 38 62 91 eee 
Rejected ....... 10 23 15 19 
No-grade ....... 20 15 11 12 
Totals, spring. 789 1,048 634 857 
Sample grade... 14 18 18 eee 
Hard winter ... 192 288 370 58 
Macaroni ....... 52 74 26 49 
PEE cadccceses 96 108 99 41 
Western ........ 18 23 34 ace 
Potels ..<s00¢ *1,161 1,559 1,171 1,005 


*For five days only. 
MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 


merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
June 5 June 6 














ted): 
June 3 May 27 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ..... 592 594 42 1,935 
No. 1 northern. .2,793 2,832 1,564 7,761 
No. 2 northern. .1,697 1,864 1,091 1,297 
Other grades....4,052 4,091 1,299 1,510 
Totals ...... 9,134 9,381 3,996 12,503 
Be 2888- v. cece T5848 - 26,6668. ices lecnes 
Bh ROED oc enc 9,35 ROBIE © vibew! wiare 
Im 2928. .cccecs 8,925 NOOR 20 PaCS) Geese 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Corn Oats 
MAY BOP. ow ccsccsece Tee Ferree eT) Pree 
MEMY BX ccc ccccuccs 72 @73 38 @38% 
Oe B cio. podcuvas 72 @73 38 @38% 
SS Ree 72> @73 37% @38% 
Gene SO" ciacctscuce ett). if Te ee 
pe eee eee 72 @73 37% @38% 
June 7, 1915....... 66 @66% 415% @46 

Rye Barley 
eer Te. Zeeee a Ae 
a) eee 921% @ 93% 60@71 
SU BD. iv clccsrisoce 92%@ 93% 60@71 
MELE aba crsrbods 92% @ 93% 60@71 
TUMO B® .ncscccves cece @Mevcee --@.. 
SUMO DB i coccccccce 92% @ 93% 61@72 
June 7, 1915...... 111 @112 64@70 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
June 5 June 6 June 7 
June 3 May 27 1915 1914 1913 


Corn ... 38 54 182 28 12 
Oats -1,784 1,871 471 514 90 
Barley... 136 119 146 544 176 
RO .c.+ 164 205 26 84 141 
Flaxseed, 82 80 38 258 197 





Flaxseed and Products 


Linseed oil meal is rather quiet. Domes- 
tic demand has slowed up very materially 
in the last two weeks. However, prices are 
unchanged at $28@28.50 ton, in car lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

No change in the export situation. The 
Holland government has placed a maximum 
price at which oil cake can be sold, and 
there seems to be little prospect of selling 
to the Continent as long as ocean freights 
remain anywhere near their present level, 
A little cake was recently sold to the United 
Kingdom on the basis of $27 ton, Minne- 
apolis. Another linseed mill recently sold 
several small lots to Scandinavian buyers, 
basis $31 per 2,000 lbs, New York. 

Raw linseed oil is in good demand at 
71@72c gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 

* * 


Crushers are encouraged over the outlook 
for the flax acreage in the Northwest this 
year. Some seed flax is still being shipped 
from Minneapolis. Considerable new ground 
has been broken in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, and this will all doubtless be seeded to 
flax. The prospects are said to favor a 
marked increase in acreage. 

* #* 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


aMpls— -——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 


May 30*...§...235 eccese 

May 31.... 1.91% 1.90% 1.89% 1.90% i. 87% 

June 1.... 1.86% 1.85% 1.84% 1.85% 1.84 

June 2.... 1.83% 1.82% 1.81% 1.82% 1.82 

June 3*. ovcee saeee eves eeceee sevecce 

June 65. 1.82 1.81 1.81 1,82 1.81 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts——, -———In store, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 657 16 39 82 38 258 
Duluth .... 13 27 19 1,369 1,250 2,064 

Totals.... 70 43 68 1,451 1,288 2,322 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth from Sept. 1, 1915, 
to June 3, 1916, were, in. bushels (000’s 
omitted): 











-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 
- 6,257 6,718 788 654 
5,394 5,590 6,400 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 














Totals ....... 11,090 12,112 6,378 7,064 
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Northwestern Mills 

Following is a list of northwestern 
mills, outside of Minneapolis, which re- 
port their weekly flour output and for- 
eign shipments to The Northwestern Mill- 
er. Upon these reports, the tabulated 
statements of output and exports, ap- 
pearing elsewhere, are based: 

MINNESOTA 


Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 

Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Blue Earth City Mill Co., Blue Earth. 
L. G. Campbell Mig. Co., Blooming Prairie. 
L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Owatonna. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo. 

Cc. 8. Christensen Co., Madelia. 

L. Christian & Co., Minneapolis. 

Claro Milling Co., Waseca. 

Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis. 
Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm. 

Echo Milling Co., Echo. 

Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca. 
Farmers’ Milling Co., Cold Spring. 
Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls. 
Foley Milling & Elevator Co., Inc., Foley. 
Gardner Mills, Hastings. 

Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, 
Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon. 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato. 

W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, 

The La Grange Mills, Red Wing. 
Marshall Milling Co., Marshall. 
Melrose Milling Co., Melrose. 

New London Milling Co., Willmar. 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New Prague. 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis. 

Phoenix Mill Co., Herman, 

Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing. 
Rush City Milling Co., Rush City. 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Springfield Milling Co., Springfield. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City. 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha. 
Wells Flour Milling Co., Wells. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier. 

Fargo Mill Co., Fargo. 

Farmers’ Mill & Grain Co., Milnor. 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, 
Harvey Milling Co., Harvey. 
Lidgerwood Mill Co., Lidgerwood. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot. 

New Rockford Milling Co., New Rockford. 
Park River Milling Co., Park River. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dickinson, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Grand Forks. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Jamestown 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Mandan, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minot. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Valley City. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen. 

The Central Dakota Mill, Arlington. 
George C, Christian & Co., Redfield. 
Excelsior Mill Co., Yankton. 

Stokes Milling Co., Watertown. 
Webster Mill Co., Webster. 


OTHER STATES 


Mystic Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Plymouth Milling Co., LeMars, Iowa, 
Western Flour Mill Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of July, September and 
cash wheat at points named, on each day of 
the week, per bushel, were: 


JULY WHEAT 





Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
30 31 +3 5 
Mpls. ..... eee. 112% 111% 109% eseee 110% 
Duluth -. 112% 111% 110% ..... 110% 
Chicago «+ 107% 105% 103% ..... Tescos 
St. Louis - 104% 103% 100% ..... 101% 
Be OEMs. 000s REM OnbO6 04008 0 00%0 bhEES 
Kans, City. - 100% 98% 96% ..... 97% 
Winnipeg.. - 111% 110% 109% ..... 109% 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
BERIS, 60sec «++. 111% 110% 108% ..... 109% 
Duluth ... ....112 110% 109% ..... 109% 
Chicago .. ....109 107% 105% ..... wr 
St. Louis - 106% 105% 103% ..... 104% 
WOO SON. . cons BAS. 00656 SENSE Seine canes 
Kans. City. .... 102% 100% 98% ..... 99% 
Winnipegt. ....108 107% 106%..... 106% 
CASH WHEAT 

Mpls.*{ -» 115% 124 112%..... 112% 
Duluth*f . -- 113% 112 110%..... 111% 
Chicago*{. + 1145 114% 112% ..... Posee 
St. Louis{/— 

2 hard .. SG Te ae évees ae 

2 red ... .... 107% 107 107%..... 108% 
Kans. Cityj— 

2 hard .. ....103 103 102. ..... 101% 

SO sac cess See BOP. BOR cccets 100% 
Milw’kee*f. ....115% 115% 115 ..... 114 
Toledo— 

B POE cc. cece BIGMHBIB BOOB: coves srvce 
Winnipeg*. .... ...6. BROT. ROO, 5 bce sevece 

*No. 1 northern. tHoliday. tOctober, 


fAverage of closing prices. §No quotation. 





Barley and Buckwheat Crops 
table shows the acreage and 
yield of rye, barley and buckwheat in the 
United States by years, together with com- 
parisons, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 


r-—Rye——, -—Barley—, Buckwheat 


Rye 
Following 


bus acres bus acres bus acres 
1915. 49,190 2,856 237,009 7,395 15,769 806 
1914... 42,779 2,541 194,953 7,565 16,881 792 
1913. 41,381 2,557 178,189 7,499 13,833 805 
1912. 35,664 2,117 223,824 7,630 19,249 841 
1911. 33,119 2,127 160,240 7,627 17,5649 833 
1910. 34,897. 2,185 173,832 7,743 17,698 860 
1909. 29,520 2,196 173,321 7,698 14,849 878 
1908. 31,851 1,948 166,756 6,646 15,874 803 
1907. 31,566. 1,926 153,597 6,448 14,290 800 
1906. 33,374 2,001 178,916 6,324 14,642 789 


TRANSPORTATION 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 











oF rom 

Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Amsterdam ..... 176.00 BO cree 
Belfast ........+. rT 90.00 .... 
BOTMRAL cccscccece 100.00 cece cece 
COPE scccccsccs 85.00 es rer eee 
Christiania ...... eece «++ 162.00 eos 
Copenhagen ..... a ++ 162.00 Jee 
Dublin oes - 91.00 bes 
Dundee - soos ween one 
Glasgow ° ‘ 80.00 82.00 81.00 
TEAVES cccccvcvces 4 cove eeee eee 
PRUE csaccccccsce 4 er wld 
EOGEUM sscvccesecs . ++.- 87.00 86.00 
Liverpool ....... 80.00 80.00 82.00 81.00 
London ........+. 80.00 80.00 82.00 81.00 
Manchester ..... 80.00 ... 82.00 81.00 
Marseilles ....... 262.50 oe eee 

Rotterdam ...... 175.00 . 177. 00 

St. John’s, N. F.. 60.00 


Rate from Newport Mews e AmmebwGacn. 
$1.78; Glasgow, 82c; Liverpool, 82c; London, 
82c; Rotterdam, $1.77. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1916 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 









AIPORT ccveccece 22.6 Ogdensburg ..... 25.0 
Baltimore ......20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* ..... 18.5 Philadelphia* ... 19.5 
Baltimoret .....18.5 Philadelphiat ... 19.5 
Binghamton ,.... 20.0 Pittston .... - 21.0 
Boston ......... 25.0 Portland ..... o++ 25:0 
Boston® .....00. 20.56 Portland* ....... 20.5 
Bostont ........ 21.6 Punxsutawney .. 20.0 
Buffalo ......... 16.5 Quebec ... - 29.5 
Corning ........ 20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 
Elmira ......... 20.0 Rochester ...... + 20.0 
TREO co cccccece -. 16.6 Rockland .. - 25.0 
Hornellsville eee 20.0 Schenectady eoee 22.5 
Ithaca .......... 20.0 Scranton ........ 21.0 
Montreal .......245 Stanstead ...... 25.0 
Montreal* ..... - 19.5 Syracuse ....... 20.0 
Mount Morris.... 20.0 Troy ........++++ 22.5 
Newport News*t. 20.8 Utica ...cccceses 21.0 
New York ...... 23.0 Wayland ....... 20.0 
New York* ..... 20.6 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
New York? ..... 21.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.0 

Export rates are effective Juhe 7, 1916. 

Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only. fAll- 


rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 


To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot Eastt 
Boston ... 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 
New York. 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 
Philadelp’a 18.5 5 13.5 7.6 11 
Baltimore. 17.5 5 12.5 7.6 10 
Portland... 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 
Montreal... 18.5 5 13.5 7.6 11 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are 1c higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 56.1c; eastern roads take the. re- 
mainder, 

**Minneapolis to Duluth. **From Duluth 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chi- 
cago east. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 


100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 

To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville .......0eeee00% 29.4 39.0 
BEBO cccciccciccccccvcves 33.4 43.0 
INOW ORTORMD cccccepsescvce 17.5 27.6 
Pe eee 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery ..........e000% 29.4 39.0 
ED Sete ceccebeceeneeseas 29.4 39.0 
DEED. gdb eceeccotestcccies 17.5 27.5 
DEE bs Nb-0e0 R66 68668 Esa S08 29.4 42.0 
BRIBMES cccccceccccsscveces 31.4 41.0 
GAVOMRER occ ccccccccccvces 29.4 39.0 
BSBOMSD. 6 cccccrccccesccccecs 32.4 42.0 
MBBORG cccccccccccsscvccce 32.4 42.0 
CHAPIESUOM co cccccccvcccscce 29.4 39.0 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





New York .. 26.7 Scranton ....... 24.7 
Boston ........+. 28.7 Baltimore ...... 23.7 
Philadelphia .... 24.7 Washington .... 23.7 
Pittsburgh ...... 20.6 Detroit ........ ¥ 
AIBDGRY wo ccvsccic 26.2. Rochester .. by 
Syracuse ...... 7 Cleveland .. \ 
- 19.8 


- 23. és 
Va. com. points. - 23.7 Louisville ...... 


Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to ports named: 


Boston .......+. 24.0 Baltimore 22.0 
New York ...... 24.0 Halifax ......... 25.0 
Virginia ports... 21.0 Montreal ...... . 23.0 
Philadelphia .... 23.0 Portland, Me.... 24.0 


St. John, N. B.. 
Rates on flour in ‘ucks, prompt shipment, 

via Atlantic ports, lake-and-rail, Kansas 

City to ports named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


Aberdeen ......119.0 Hull ...........114.0 
Amsterdam 202.0 Leith .......... 109.0 
Bristol .........124.0 Liverpool . ++104.0 
Copenhagen ....186.0 London ......... 104.0 
Christiania ..... 186.0 Manchester 104.0 
Baltic basing....186.0 Newcastle ......118.0 
Glasgow ....... 105.0 Rotterdam ..... 201.0 
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DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 


Detroit, .Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
ee export ping export 
New York. oo 14 12 14 12 
Boston .. oe 16 12 16 12 


Philadelphia eos 123.6 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11. 
«+ 11.5 
1 
1 








Richmond .. 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C, 11.5 ee 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

0 VM. ccccces 21 se 10.5 ° 
Albany .....-+06 13.5 es 13.5 
TWtlem coves 12 ar 12 
Syracuse .. 11.6 ee 11 
Rochester .. 1 ee 11 
ST. LOUIS 


Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or Bast St. Louis to foreign ports: 
Aberdeen ++-132.80 Glasgow ......100.00 
Amsterdam ...166.00 Leith .........1056.00 
Bristol ........115.00 Liverpool «+ 6100.00 
Christiania ....165.00 London .......105.00 
Copenhagen ...165.00 Manchester ...105.00 
Dundee .......105.00 Rotterdam ....165.05 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 





New York ..... ones Baltimore ..... 17.5 
Boston ...... 2.50 Washington ae + 
Philadelphia .. 18 60 Detroit ..... - 10 
Buffalo ........ 4.00 Newport News.. 17. Hs 
Albany ........ is. 80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ...... - 17.50 Rochester «++ 17.50 


11.90 
8.30 


Va. com. points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... 
Scranton ....... 18.50 Indianapolis ... 


CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore coe ALT Boston ..cccceee 16.7 
Rochester ...... 13.7 Philadelphia .... 12.7 
TOY ccoccceccee 18.7% Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 
Syracuse ...... -. 13.7 Albany ......... 14.2 


New York ...... 14.7 
COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by two Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 4 
cars; patent hoops, 1; total cars, 5. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
11,835 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 44,100 patent hoops, 31,300 
wire hoops and 28,900 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels hy 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 





as Sales Make 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 

June 5..*12,005 11,015 30,205 22,680 13,905 
May 27.. 4,925 6,075 15,480 19,285 8,840 
May 20.. 12,425 11,240 24,240 24,195 15,075 
May 13.. 14,120 16,405 14,090 30,240 10,405 
May 6.. 14,160 13,065 22,825 35,430 14,780 
*These figures include 340 half-barrels, 


two half-barrels being counted as one barre!. 


Attached ‘are quotations of flour barrel 


stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.50 
GOO GERVON BE nc ccicinivccccce’ 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7 @7\« 


Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @i%e 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M 10.50@11.00 


Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 9.50@10.00 
BivGh Gtaves, Me ccccccsesccoocs 9.25@ 9.75 
PIOOOR GtAVER, ME ciccsccssaveves 9.25@ 9.75 
Peeenety MOOMR, BE cacccnccdeses 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ....... 30@_ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... 40@_ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. c—Barrels—, No. 1915 

shops’ sold made shops. sold 
June 3..... 5 3,845 4,245 3,470 
May 27.... 5 5,160 4,115 5 4,150 
May 20.... 4 2,525 4,600 4 2,615 
May 13.... 5 4,905 4,110 4 1,730 
May 6.... 5 3,255 2,115 4 2,970 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm, Red Wing, Shakopee and 
Winona. P 

The same shops unloaded 1 car of patent 
coiled hoops and 1 car of elm staves, 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 




















June 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley Flax 

GS Ta Rs sccecduses 1,473 466 80 
Himpire ...scscces 947 201 34 i 
Consolidated 821 219 35 
Ogilvie .......¢ 1,178 157 21 
Western ........+. 1,011 238 10 21 
G. G G. CO. .occes 1,416 429 34 
Fort William ..... 647 361 43 23 
Eastern .......... 644 209 27 
Ge DB. Be sccicccoes 1,604 454 45 140 
Can. Northern 1,796 589 139 13 
Horn & Co. ...... 141 40 24 24' 
Government ...... 1,445 466 52 

Totals .......... 13,183 3,829 642 1,18 
YOOr QBO ccccccces 3,236 1,364 249 «61,45: 
Receipts .......++5 5,948 2,098 95 120 
Lake shipments... 5,258 1,715 135 
Rail shipments.... 102 27 ( 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s 

Wheat— Bus Oats— 
No. 1 hard ..... 35 No. 1C. W. 
No. 1 northern..6,185 No. 2 C. W. 
No. 2 northern..1,957 No. 3C. W 
a 8 northern..1,666 Ex. 1 feed 

os oseocces 386 Others .....+.++- 
+ eocosetes 1,954 
Total 
Total: vicsicve 13,183 
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REPORT OF CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 652.) 
members of the executive committee for 
three years. Other members of the ex- 
ecutive committee are: J. W. Flaherty, 
Lynchburg, Va., and Charles O. Rieske, 
Dayton, Ohio, two years; W. H. Corrie, 
St. Thomas, Ont., and John Kraft, Min- 

neapolis, one year. 

The finance committee is composed of 
A. C. Brantingham, C. O. Rieske and 
John Kraft; and the membership com- 
mittee of J. A. Wells, J. W. Flaherty 
and J. E. Lynch. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The local committee was exceptionally 
successful in its entertainment pro- 
eramme, in which the ladies received spe- 
cial attention. Wednesday afternoon, a 
four hours’ ride was given, on the steam- 
poat Grey Eagle, down the Mississippi 
to Jefferson Barracks. An orchestra fur- 
nished music for dancing. Luncheon and 
other light refreshments were served. 

In the evening, members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange provided an entertain- 
ment consisting of a cabaret, moving pic- 
tures, dancing and refreshments, and 
furnished a lot of fun for everybody. 

‘The banquet at the Planters’ Hotel, 
Thursday evening, was participated in 
by 600 millers and their ladies. The 
Grinders, an auxiliary of the F. O. M. A., 
joined the parent organization as hosts 
of the occasion. After the dinner was 
served, there was dancing. A large num- 
ber of new members of the Grinders were 
initiated. 

‘The local ladies’ committee took care 
of visiting ladies by conducting them on 
shopping tours and visits to points of 
interest. An automobile ride in the 
afternoon to the famous Sunset Inn 
Country Club, where- refreshments were 
served, was a feature. 


THE MACHINERY EXHIBIT 


The exhibition of mill machinery, sup- 
plies and kindred products was surpris- 
ingly large, and was most creditable to 
those responsible for it. Keen interest 
was shown by the millers, and about 
every booth had its quota of callers. 
Among those having exhibits were: 

Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago; 
represented by Carl Strauss, Scott Mc- 
Iean, C. W. Partridge, E. V. Fisher, 
Charles D. Sutton, John I. Logan and 
A. C. Barron. 

Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis; 
represented by Paul Laidley, C. Bram- 
son and F, R. Deutman. 

Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis; 
represented by W. C. Munder and H. C. 
Malsness. 

Victor Chemical Works, Chicago; rep- 
resented by Charles L. Healy and H. S. 
Newman, 

H. & K. Wheat Heater Co., Minne- 
apolis; represented by Frank E. and _ Al- 
exander Huhn. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis; rep- 
resented by J. C. Harrison, E. G. Mar- 
schurtz, Carl W. D. Ammann, Henry H. 
Allen, E. W. Brewer, C. F. Wassall, J. 
H. Compton, E. H. Howell, and Frank 
W. Copley. 

Alsop Process Co., St. Louis; repre- 
sented by President J. E. Mitchell, S. 
K. Waymer, H. Marmaduke, J. E. 
Mitchell, Jr., and Edward Sawyer. 

The Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa; rep- 
resented by August Wolf, M. D. Lemas- 
ter, C. D. Neal, M. H. Stoltzfus, E. T. 
Wallace, W. S. Trimble and J. E. Mests. 

Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Ltd., 
Chicago; represented by A. F. Dewsnap. 

St. Louis Bag & Burlap Co., St. Louis; 
represented by C. H. Corbett. 

Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y; 
represented by James McHugh, James 
McDaniel, L. S. Meeker and James 
Richmond. 

Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. 
Louis; represented by Arthur Davisson, 
C. W. Todebush, and J.. W. Cornelius. 

Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 
Louis; represented by John B. Watkins, 
3. H. Essmueller, and W. C. Essmueller. 

National Slack Cooperage Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Chicago. 

Millers National Insurance Co. and 
Millers Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
Chicago. 

CONVENTION NOTES 

Wade Wilson was one of the veteran 
machinery salesmen. 

George T. Smith, of purifier fame, was 
active about the Provost mill exhibit. 
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Mr. Adderly demonstrated that he was 
not only a good talker, but a good dancer. 

Theodore Ismert, with his family of 
seven, came to the meeting from Kansas 
City by automobile. 

The daily publication, in official form, 
of the registrations, was convenient and 
served a useful purpose. 

The oldest active miller in the United 
States, William Pollock, of Mexico, Mo., 
was at the exhibition on Millers’ Day. 

Secretary Wells not only got out a 
very creditable programme, but it was at 
a much reduced expense over last year. 

L. S. Meeker was probably the oldest 
machinery man at the meeting, and he 
carried his 75 years with the lightness of 
youth. 

The total registration, although not up 
to the expectation of the officers of the 
association, was satisfactory, numbering 
about 1,500. 

The St. Louis Bag & Burlap Co. had 
an exhibition of sample flour sacks, and 
its booth was a popular point for millers 
to congregate. 

Joseph A. Wangler and Adolph Gass, 
of the Jos. F. Wangler Co., were kept 
busy at the exhibition discussing the 
merits of steel storage. 

The Chase Bag Co., while having no ex- 
hibit, was actively represented at the 
Coliseum by William Murdoch, J. H. 
Yore, H. D. Putnam, J. J. Shepard, and 
F. M. Davis. 

The Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Ltd., 
exhibited weighing apparatus to handle 
sacks up to 49 Ibs. It costs $500, and is 
designed for small mills. Ross W. Davis 
was in charge. 

The report of Treasurer A. C. Bran- 
tingham showed receipts of $4,033 dur- 
ing the year. With disbursements of 
$2,268, a balance of $1,765 was left on 
hand May 30, 1916. 


A, V. Farr, who read a paper on “Ball 
Bearings as Applied to Milling Machin- 
ery,” was sharply “quizzed,” and in 
answering his interrogators, showed such 
cleverness as to elicit hearty applause. 


Carl Warkentin, of the Newton Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., was one of the promi- 
nent Kansas millowners attending. He 
demonstrated that he was a decided suc- 
cess on the dancing floor, as well as in 
running a mill. 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, and J. B. Mc- 
Lemore, secretary of the Southeastern 
Millers’ Association, attended several of 
the business meetings and were visitors 
at the exhibition. 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co., at its booth 
exhibited sample flour sacks bearing the 
stencils of its various customers. J. H. 
Compton, of the Wichita agency, was one 
of the representatives active in receiving 
friends of the company. 


Charles R. Decker, of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Bag Co., was conspicuous among 
the bag manufacturers and provided con- 
siderable amusement at the banquet by 
distributing toy balloons carrying his 
company’s advertisement. 

H. C. Heiston, superintendent Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, and David 
Jones, superintendent Red Wing ( Minn.) 
Milling Co., were known as “the twins.” 
They looked alike, smoked, ate and drank 
alike, and were inseparable. 

S. Thruston Ballard, Louisville, Ky., 
was given an ovation at the conclusion 
of the reading of his paper on “The 
Eight-Hour Day.” Millers surrounded 
him and gave their hearty congratula- 
tions on the views expressed. 

The talk of A. J. Leitch, of Cleveland, 
on “Co-operation,” took the usual form 
of an impressive address by him. His 
rhetorical talents are exceptional, and he 
has a faculty of inspiring marked in- 
terest and enthusiasm in his audience. 

The Alsop Process Co. was unique in 
that it displayed no machinery; instead, 
it merely provided a convenient and com- 
fortable place for visitors and customers 
to rest. Ladies, particularly, took ad- 
vantage of it. Visitors were cordially in- 
vited to visit the Alsop plant. 

The Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, 
showed complete apparatus illustrating 
the process used in aging flour. Its slo- 
gan was “Fully Matured.” The company 
showed by practical baking tests the dif- 
ference between bread from flour which 


had been treated by its process and that 
which had not. 

The convention unanimously passed a 
resolution expressing sympathy and 
esteem for Joseph Mueller, of Chicago, 
one of the organizers of the association, 
and for many years its secretary. He 
was elected a life honorary member of 
the association, the first so recognized. 

The Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., had 
a “i,” exhibit, it including a sifter 24 
feet long and having a capacity of 250 
bbls. Another sifter was one.of eight 
which are to constitute a part of the 
equipment of the new 1,500-bbl mill of 
the Quaker City Flour Mills Co., Phila- 
delphia. There were various other pieces 
of apparatus in the exhibit. 

The H. & K. Wheat Heater Co., Min- 
neapolis, exhibit attracted much atten- 
tion. The larger machine shown, of 250 
bus capacity per hour, will be shipped to 
the Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan- 
sas. This was the only wheat heater in 
the show. Frank E. and Alexander 
Huhn represented the company, and re- 
ported the results of the exhibit as sub- 
stantial. 

To now foist upon the Federation the 
wages or union question would sound its 
death knell. The representative millers 
would generally withdraw, and its power 
for influence would cease. However, the 
idea of turning the organization into a 
union met with such active and general 
opposition that it will probably be a good 
while before anything of the sort will be 
attempted again. 

Secretary Wells, in his report, cited 
that a considerable part of the member- 
ship was in arrears in dues when he took 
office, and ‘that in deciding to adhere to 
the constitution, 512 names had to be 
dropped. He made this report of mem- 
bers in good standing: active members, 
328; new members obtained during the 
year, 115; associate members, June 1, 
1915, 16. A late report showed a gain 
of 80 new associate members, bringing 
the total up to 96. 


Secretary Adderly, of the Millers Mu- 
tual Casualty Insurance Co., in his ad- 
dress on “Disability Insurance for Flour 
Mill Employees,” made a very favorable 
impression. Questions asked him after- 
wards as to the effect of the plan and 
cost of insurance showed his statement to 
have aroused exceptional interest. This 
branch of the company is to begin busi- 
ness July 1. An advisory committee of 
millers possessed of Be ren experience 
consists of George H. Lewis, Lawrence- 
burg, Ind; O. M. Friend, Hannibal, Mo; 
E. T. Bauer, Wichita, Kansas; F. J. 
Becker, Galveston, Texas; and E. C. 
Andrews, St. Louis. 

On Millowners’ Day, June 1, the fol- 
lowing millowners were among those 
present at the exhibition: E. M. Kelly, 
Nashville; S. T. Ballard, Louisville; 
Theodore F. Ismert, Kansas City; C. B. 
Warkentin, Newton, Kansas; Edgar H. 
Evans, Indianapolis; H. C. Cole, Chester, 
Ill; E. P. Bronson, Chester, Ill; Edward 
Schaaf, St. Mary’s, Mo; Killian Coerver, 
Prairie du Rocher, Ill; A. L. Gilster, 
Steeleville, Ill; Jacob J. Koenigsmark, 
Waterloo, Ill; Edward F. Schoening, 
Columbia, Ill; Edward Sherman, Ger- 
mantown, Ill; W. C. Meek, Marissa, III; 
Peter Haupt, New Athens, Ill; William 
J. Reichert, Freeburg, Ill; M. 
Pittsfield, Ill; John Riederer, Slater, Mo; 
R. M. McCombs, Jackson, Mo; Martin 
Huber, Highland, Ill; George W. Tiede- 
mann, O’Fallon, Ill; Ph. H. Postel, Jr., 
Mascoutah, Ill; O. M. Friend, Hannibal, 
Mo; George W. Ziebold, Waterloo, II; 
W. C. Eisenmayer, Springfield, Mo; John 
Schultz, Beardstown, Ill; T. F. Blake, 
Edwardsville, Ill. 





Coarse Grain in Northwest 


June 6.—During the past week, corn has 
been in quiet and indifferent demand, but 
steady. Offerings were light and generally 
cleaned up daily. No. 3 yellow closed today 
at 72@73c bu; other grades, 64@72c. 

Oats were in good shipping demand last 
week, but in the past three days shippers 
have shown less _ interest. Other buyers 
were practically out of the market. Clos- 
ing prices today: No. 3 white, 38@38%c 
bu; No. 4 white, 36% @37%c. 

Rye was quite active and firm, with local 
and country mills taking most of the offer- 
ings. No. 2 closed at 93@94c bu today, or 
%c higher for the week. 

Malting barley was very active and strong. 
Feed grades were quiet but steady most of 
the week, although on a few days a fair 
demand was reported. Prices are up 2c bu 
for malting barley and ic for feed grades. 
Closing range today, 62@73c bu. 


D. King, 
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BALL BEARINGS IN MILLING 


Summary of Address by Arthur E. Farr, 
Mechanical Engineer, at F. O. 
M. A. Convention 


There was a time when the use of ball 
bearings needed defense. Any one advo- 
cating their use would have to prove their 
practicability,—demonstrate that they are 
not delicate and that they do not require 
constant attention. This stage in the use 
of ball bearings has passed. 

J. H. MeNair, vice-president of the 
Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co., recently 
conducted tests in his mill showing the 
possibility of substituting ball bearings 
for plain bearing equipment on machines 
already in operation. 

Two horizontal scourers, operating on 
plain bearings, were selected for test. 
These machines were run in series; i.e., 
one was driven from the other. One 
scourer, including the fan, was disman- 
tled and self-aligning ball bearings in 
double row were installed. Complete ball 








Wolf double wheat scourer and brush ma- 
chine equipped with ball bearings 


bearings and pillow blocks ready to be 
installed on the machines were bought, 
and the four bearings and four pillow 
blocks necessary to make the change cost 
$55, plus the slight ‘cost of application. 
No outside assistance was required to 
make the change, and results secured were 
amazing. 

The original load on the scourer was 
7%, h-p, and the saving through the em- 
ployment of ball bearings amounted to 
nearly 4 h-p, or approximately 50 per 
cent of the power saving alone. Previous- 
ly, the machine required one-half pint of 
oil every 24 hours. The ball bearings 
were greased when placed in service; 
there was not the slightest sign of leak- 
age of any kind, and the lubricant was 
not replenished until after several months’ 
run. 

The annual saving in fuel after the in- 
Stallation of ball bearings figured $128.70 
for one scourer, or, in other words, the 
investment will yield at least 200 per 
cent return the first year. 


Vertical step bearing for scourer as made 
by Prinz & Rau 


In the use of driving belts with plain 
bearings it was found necessary to use a 
three-inch belt on the fan drive; but since 
ball bearings are used, it requires only a 
%,-inch belt. It seems almost incredible 
that so narrow a belt should drive a fan 
at a reasonably high speed against the 
back pressure of the dust collector, but 
such is the actual condition. 

The plain bearings ran hot, despite the 
almost constant oiling, and it was clearly 
noted that the ball bearings continued to 
operate absolutely cold, just as though the 
mill were shut down. 
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Wasuineton, D. C., June 5.—Very 
little business will be transacted in either 
house of Congress during the greater part 
of the present month. An agreement to 
suspend the consideration of all contested 
measures is in effect in the House, and 
the Senate has agreed to limit its busi- 
ness to the introduction of measures 
through all the time occupied by the 
national conventions. The object is to 
permit senators and representatives to 
attend the conventions. 

The agricultural appropriation bill, with 
other measures of like character, will not 
be considered until later in the month, 
and the prediction is made that it will be 
toward the end of July before Congress 
will finish with the agricultural bill, in- 
cluding its grain-grading and warehouse 
provisions, and the other features about 
which there is much controversy among 
members of the Senate. 

During this lull in public business the 
Ways and Means committee of the House 
is to be at work on the revised and ex- 
tended revenue bill, to increase the public 
revenues approxjmately $150,000,000 an- 
nually, to meet expenditures incident to 
the enlarged army and navy. The predic- 
tion is made that radical changes in the 
emergency revenue law passed at the out- 
break of the European war will be made 
by this new measure. 

The time of the committee will also be 
taken up with consideration of the tariff 
board provision, and measures pertaining 
to antidumping and the securing of fair 
trade. ‘These provisions are to be incor- 
porated in the general revenue bill. 

So far as can be learned, no disposition 
is manifested by members of the Ways 
and Means committee to give any consid- 
eration to the Rainey mixed-fiour bill, 
which is still pending. It is unlikely that 
this subject will be considered, if at all, 
until after the general revenue bill is re- 
ported to the House. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE CASES 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a report on a case brought by the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, against 
the Great Northern road, holds that the 
rate complained of for the transportation 
of durum wheat in carloads from Duluth 
to Anoka, Minn., is found not to be un- 
reasonable, and the complaint is dis- 
missed. The commission compares rates 
from Duluth to other points in the state, 
and concludes that the complaint is not 
justified. 

In a case brought by James S. Temple- 
ton & Sons against the Chicago, Indiana 
& Southern and other roads, involving 
carload wheat shipments from South Chi- 
cago to Louisville, and there milled and 
reshipped as milled products to points in 
Virginia, the commission holds plaintiff 
to have been overcharged, and directs a 
refund to be made by the roads to the 
complaining company. An original find- 
ing was made by the commission some 
time ago sustaining these rates, but on a 
rehearing the case was opened on the full 
record, and the conclusion is that the 
former action dismissing the complaint 
was incorrect, and a refund of excessive 
charges is now ordered, 

A complaint is filed with the commis- 
sion by the Board of Trade of Chicago, 
against most of the roads east and west 
and into the Southwest, involving ship- 
ments of grain, seeds, and like products 
through Milwaukee to western points via 
the Lehigh Valley road. The complaint 
also attacks shipments of similar products 
from St. Louis and Kansas City and 
points midway, the allegation being made 
in these cases that the rates granted by 
_ the carriers are discriminatory against 

Chicago and the mills located in that city. 
An investigation and such relief as the 
commission finds appropriate in the case 
are asked for. 

CO-OPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANIES 

As a result of an investigation made b 

the Department of Agriculture, a bul- 


letin has been issued dealing with the 
question of the equitable distribution of 
profits of incorporated co-operative grain 
companies. This inquiry has been prose- 
cuted by the government in connection 
with its efforts to improve marketing con- 
ditions, and to disseminate information of 
interest to producers and sellers of agri- 
cultural products. 

In the discussion of this problem, ref- 
erence is made to “the justice of basing 
patronage dividends upon the quantity 
of grain delivered to the elevator rather 
than upon the price paid for it. In han- 
dling grain the management of an eleva- 
tor usually determines upon a certain net 
margin between the purchasing and sell- 
ing price. This margin, it is assumed, 
will yield sufficient. revenue to carry on 
the business. Whatever profit accrues to 
the elevator comes from this margin. 

“As it is almost without exception the 
same on all varieties of grain, it follows 
that the patron who brings low-priced 
grain to the elevator is of as much benefit 
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to it as the patron who brings high- 
priced grain, and he should, therefore, 
receive the same patronage dividend.” 


FIRE PREVENTION IN GRAIN-HANDLING 

The United States Bureau-of Mines, at 
Pittsburgh, according to a report made 
by the Department of Agriculture, has 
been engaged in tests, under govern- 
mental direction, to ascertain the best 
methods of prevention of explosions and 
fires in connection with the threshing of 
grain. An elaborate statement has n 
prepared by the department, giving the 
result of these experiments, including 
installation of an automatic fire ex- 


‘tinguisher in connection with the thresh- 


ing operation. Twenty-seven tests have 
been made by the government, and it is 
claimed that in no case was there failure 
to give prompt and efficient results under 
the methods suggested by the government 
experts. 

AMERICAN WHEAT IN SPAIN 

The warring countries of Europe are 
not the only ones that are seriously af- 
fected by war conditions and the inter- 
ference with shipping and trade facilities 
generally throughout Europe. Special 
mention is made in a report to the Unit- 
ed States Commerce department from 
Seville of the arrival in Spain of 5,098,- 
226 lbs of wheat from Philadelphia. This 
is listed as the first arrival of wheat 
from the United States since the out- 
break of the war. 

In connection with the efforts of the 
Spanish government to relieve the food 
necessities of the people of Spain, a re- 
quest has been made by the director- 
general of commerce, and agreed to by 
the railways of Spain, to transport wheat 
arriving at the ports at a reduction of 


25 per cent below the existing war rates, 
these rates to continue in operation for 
three months. In some places in Spain, 
public bread distribution has been found 
necessary for the relief of the people. 


DISEASED CORN PROHIBITED 


At the request of the Department of 
Agriculture, the customs officers of the 
Treasury department have given notice to 
collectors of customs and all others con- 
cerned that, on account of the fact be- 
ing ascertained that corn and kindred 
plants from various points in the tropical 
regions, including southeastern Asia, the 
Malay States, Australia, the Philippines 
and Japan, are afflicted with divers plant 
diseases, including downy mildews, an 
order is made forbidding the importation 
of corn from these countries after July 
1, 1916. 





A Fine Oklahoma Mill 


The illustration shows the nearly com- 
pleted building being erected to house the 
new 1,000-bbl mill of the El Reno (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. The structure is 
38x173 in outside dimensions, and 100 feet 
high. The machinery, of Allis manufac- 
ture, is now being installed. A Diesel 
type oil engine will furnish power. When 
the new plant is running, in July, the 
company’s present mill will be recon- 
structed and equipped for corn-milling. 

The El Reno company is one of the 
pioneer milling concerns of Oklahoma. 
Karl E. mye mt is manager, and the 
company is closely associated with the 





(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 


Chickasha Milling Co. of which Mr. 
Humphrey’s brother, M. E. Humphrey, 
is active head. 





Northwestern Crop Reports 

J. ‘A. Rieck, manager —— 
(Minn.) Milling Co: Small grain looks 
as good as could be expected. Weather 
has been cool, and plant has developed 
strong root. Outlook very favorable. 
Despite we had poor seed and unfavor- 
able weather against it, farmers tell us 
that corn is further ahead than last year 
and is better looking. However, it needs 
warmer weather. 

A. O. Olson, assistant treasurer Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn: Condi- 
tion of small grain here good, considering 
excessive moisture. Have enough mois- 
ture to carry crops for some time, and 
we need dry weather. Corn backward; 
seed in some sections is said to have 
rotted, and will have to be replanted. 

Chippewa Milling Co., Montevideo, 
Minn: Have had a little too much rain 
and cool weather. With warm weather 
from now on, conditions should be aver- 
age for this time of year. 

Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon, Minn: 
All small grain doing nicely. Corn very 
backward. 

Lidgerwood (N. D.) Mill Co: Wheat 
made little progress last week, owing to 
cold, wet weather. Weather good for 
root growth, but we have had enough of 
it. We want sunshine now. Do not con- 
sider wheat condition over 70 per cent of 
normal; is very thin and fully three 
weeks late. At this date (June 3) plant 
does not cover the ground. Unless weath- 
er warms up, fear wheat will be in milk 
stage during the hottest part of summer. 
Only perfect weather will produce fair 
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yield here; wheat never so. backward be- 
fore. : 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Crops are 
in good condition. Last w weather 
very favorable, and that land not blown 
lake fine. 4 


J. C. Bassett, re Aberdeen (5S. 
D.) National Bank: All small grain mak- 
ing good progress. Corn backward—too 
much rain. ink wheat is nearly as far 
advanced as last year; acreage decreased 
about 10 per cent. 

Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. )D: 
Having good growing weather, with sea- 
sonable showers. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: Nothing 
to add to present fine prospect of grow- 
ing crop. Of course, it is two weeks late 
and weather rather cool, but small grain 
is growing finely. Corn doubtful. 

George P. Sexauer & Son, Brookings, 
S. D: Small grain is .a trifle backward, 
but never looked better. Weather conci- 
tions are ideal today (June 6). 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s estimate of the wheat crop 
of the Northwest in 1916, with comparisons. 
The figures are in millions: 

o—1915—, —1914—, 

Acres Bus Ac’s Bus "13 °12 ’11 ‘10 
Minnesota .4.8 72 4.0 48 68 67 44 64 
N. Dakota..8.4 162 7.2 82 79 148 73 39 
S. Dakota..3.6 61 3.4 382 84 62 15 47 


Totals ..16.8 286 14.6 T157 181 *262 132 150 

*Trade estimates were 300 millions or 
over. tTrade estimates range 165 to 175 
millions. In 1915 Minnesota raised 1,170,000 
and South Dakota 2,562,000 bus winter 
wheat. 





Exports for Week Ending May 27, 1916 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York.3,599,263 88,321 70,033 809,091 
Portland, 

Minime .. OGBUO00- scecte. sodee™* 0... . 
Boston ... 681,721 600 9,282 1,258,142 
Philadelp’a. 736,000 171,000 76,000  ...... 
Baltimore 1,302,990 464,599 15,998 932,465 
yy RR rr \_ Cee 
New. News ...... 5,000 47,000 1,565,000 
BORN. wee sedees 9,000 8,000 5,000 
N. Orleans. 225,000 218,000 15,000 1,000 
Gmivemeem.. BHUGES “ccowes csede” 000... 
SEUROOR. o. SECOGO Backew sss e200... 





248,308 4,573,698 


Tots., wk.7,940,974 956,420 
325,287 5,431,326 


Prev., Wk.10,367,376 1,300,863 


U. K’gdom.5,070,286 184,000 61,627 ...... 
Continent 2,865,750 721,161 142,748 ...... 
8. and Ctl. 

yo, SRLS Le | 
es. SE. scncees.. sessed 36,786 ...... 
Oth. countries 4,938 101,269 4,843 





Totals ..7,940,974 956,420 248,308 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 


July 1, 
1915, to Same time 
May 27,1916 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 312,677,100 291,579,256 
Flour, bbls .......... 14,322,808 13,888,136 


Totals as wheat, bus. 377,129,736 363,860,868 
Corn, bus 26,466,584 87,624,442 
Oats, bus 96,550,960 85,011,480 





Weekly Flour Exports . 

New York, June 6.—(Special Telegram)- 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from ai! 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
June 6 June 6 


ing on following dates, were: 








Destination— June 3 May 27 1915 1914 
London ........ 49,221 27,381 88,324 31,349 
Liverpool ...... 49,866 8,153 2,785 4,432 
Glasgow ....... $2,250 ..... 14,888 24,58% 
EsGGED ccccsccase e6s0e | eece seues 1,000 
Se ee eee. cesses 1,786 6,429 
Bristol ........ 4,276) ..00. 5,000 18,215 
Christiania .... 6,000 ..ess seove Bbc 
OUCESRRCOM 22 cstpe séeoe . tunes 1,000 
Dublin ........ 23,000 5,301 ..... aoe 
ie. , eee WN - tenes 68,107 .... 
Belfast ........ 18,000 10,492 8,000 9,000 
METERED 06 0 OH de Ces e'! eden cbebs 1,000 
SEEN oc bcos: eevee). owsbe. > bean0 12,966 
MPOUBON ciccccce Secce coves cdvvs 2,4 
DERG 5 64.6: eco er: iewoad . Semin 7,29 
Rotterdam 74,228 76,000 4,353 33,46 
Greece ........ TieeD tose beese wee 
Copenhagen ... 25,051 1,161 286 8,674 
BEOAWVO  cecccscs envies S.7G8 ssc ese. 
Norway, Sweden ..... AGTES: “cedec 23,251 
Marseilles ..... ..... SO ee bees 
IE 0 ans coe cs 20,158 13,090 4,679 4,474 
MEOGFT  ccvccciss 3.448 8,768 ..... 2,262 
San Domingo... ..... 2,239. 2,127 28 
Other W. I.’s... 18,341 12,694 276 31,671 
Cen. America... 14,000 8,363 6,016 2,827 
Brasil ......... 550 297 361 61,53 
Other S. A..... 10,015 4,250 4,534 4,594 
B. N. America.. 535 412 1,757 
GUROGD ccverese ,201 61,431 1,263 . 24,52 

Totals ....... 419,960 248,308 196,894 304,067 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 








r—Mplis—7, —Duluth—, Winnipes 

1916 1916 1916 1915 1916 1915 

May 31.... 2659 211 90 45 1,360 12 

June 1..... 179 136 84 18 5660 61 

June 2 161 265 37 18 $15 184 

June. $..... 9... 263. %. ss. *%.. 44 

June 6..... 549 282 113 $2 1,414 175 

June 6..... 187 177 160 44 494 198 

Totals ..1,825 1,162 474 179 4,148 785 
*Holiday. 
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(he past seven days witnessed an ir- 
regular wheat market. However, c.i.f. 
wheat has hardened, especially in the for- 
ward positions. The natural inference is 
that millers are beginning to look after 
the future. If that is so we may again 
see Manitobas, which are the stand-by of 
London mills, on a higher level. 

‘The harvest of western Canada last 
year placed the mills in this city in the 
very best position for competing with im- 
ported flour, which ever since the war 
broke out has been almost exclusively 
derived from the United States and 
Canada. The quality of the Manitoba 
patents which we have received this crop 
year in London has been excellent, and 
some bakers say that they have never had 
better value in both Manitoba exports 
and patents. 

‘The problem has been complicated by 
delays in the delivery of Manitoba flour, 
which at one period were worse than in 
the case of American spring wheat flour 
shipments, and they have been bad enough 
at times. 

On the other hand, the terms on which 
Canadian mills mostly sell have made 
business easier in their case as compared 
with three days’ sight drafts of many 
American mills. Some of the latter are 
returning to the old system, and in the 
interests of American flour here it is to 
be hoped that this movement will extend. 

The steady drop in London mill prices 
has done no good to the over-sea flour 
trade, which has this week lost on the 
average 6d@I1s, even in spot prices. Im- 
porters, however, see more disposition 
for forward business than 10 days ago. 
Jobbing factors here are getting very 
short, and would no doubt have been in 
the market a month ago but for the high 
prices of transatlantic mills and the un- 
certainties regarding flour arrivals in this 
port. ‘ 

Nearly 76,000 sacks of over-sea flour 
reached us week before last, the bulk 
consisting of Canadian and American 
goods, but these were largely belated ar- 
rivals, some of the stuff representing De- 
cember bills of lading, but, so far, there 
has not been much trouble from resales. 

Manitoba exports have come down in 
many cases to 43s 6d net, c.i.f. but other 
mills are still at 44s 6d, while no Minne- 
sota second patent is obtainable under 
His@45s 6d c.i.f., though at the latter 
figure some very flour is on offer. 

Offers of Kansas hard wheat flour at 
0s 6d@41s 6d net, c.i.f., are very reason- 
able, but do not seem to have led to much 
business. Best quality Kansas hard 
Wheat patents on spot are worth 46s 6d@ 
4is 6d and seconds 45s 6d@4é6s, both 
ex-store, 

Spot prices for American top spring 
patents are quoted at 48s 6d@49s 6d ex- 
store, and Minnesota patents 47@48s in 
the same position. 

Clears are almost out of the market, 
hut Minnesota fancy brands, when avail- 
ible, are held at 45s 6d@46s 6d, while 
lirst clears are worth, 45s@45s 6d, all ex- 
Store, 

Manitoba exports are not worth more 
than 46s 64@47s, while patents are held 
at 47s 6d@48s 6d, both. ex-store. 

\ustralians are worth on spot about 46 
@ tis, and Japanese marks, if in good 
condition, about 45s@45s 6d, all ex-store. 

London-milled flour was advanced 1s 


on Monday, and households stand at 47s 
6d, extras or straights at 48s, second 
patents at 49s and firsts at 49s 6d, all 
ex-mill. As it is not yet certain to what 
extent London bakers will fall in with 
the new system of taking flour in millers’ 
charged sacks, paying 1s deposit on each 
sack, and receiving a bonus therefor of 
6d per sack, I quote London-milled flour 
at the net price in Hessian bags, weighed 
in. The baker who takes his flour in 
charged sacks gets full weight. 

English country flour has softened 
about 6d, and we quote roller whites at 
41s 6d@42s 6d, straights 42s 6d@438s 6d, 
and patents 48s 6d@45s 6d, all ex-rail in 
London. 

The oatmeal market has been inert for 
months, and prices are unchanged, Aber- 
deen being quoted at 19s 6d per 112 lbs, 
with Midlothian at 22s 6d. Canadian 
coarse, medium and fine are still at 
£18 10s. 

ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 

Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 


May 5 April 28 
United States (Atlantic ports) 29,992 53,535 








CME cccccncscscccecisicee 2,312 13,721 
eT WYTEETRIIECIET TELL 1,144 1,144 
MUBtTOMR cocccccccccccceccese sence 7,341 

BORED: cocdcrcvcssecvecoteas 33,448 75,741 


Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 
May 5 April7 Mar. 10 


Foreign wheat* ...... 84,261 115,032 656,757 
British wheatt ...... 1,792 6,548 4,354 
Foreign flourt ....... 43,828 27,037 20,849 
Foreign and British 
BOUTS acocscccceses 65,091 652,548 46,792 
*Qrs (480 lbs). fQrs (504 lbs). {tSacks 
(280 lbs). 


LONDON MONEY MARKET 

Money is cheap, and supplies very 
plentiful. Loans for the day are obtain- 
able at 3@4 per cent and for a week at 
4. Demand is small. 

In the discount market, business is 
practically at a standstill, the supply of 
bank bills being very insignificant. The 
only business reported today was a@ trans- 
action in three months’ Russian bills, 
which were taken at 4 9-16 per cent. The 
rates quoted today were as follows: three 
months’ bank bills, 4 9-16 per cent; four 
months’ bills, 45,@4 11-16; six months’ 
bills, 4%; trade bills, 5@51%%. The bank 
rate remains at 5 per cent. 


LIVERPOOL, MAY 9 


The foreign flour market does not show 
any signs of improving. The indifference 
and inertia which have characterized the 
trade for the last three weeks is as pro- 
nounced today as ever. Business is prac- 
tically impossible, for there are no buy- 
ers willing to entertain a deal unless 
forced to meet some immediate pressing 
requirement. 

Current prices are deemed dangerously 
high, and there is but faint prospect of 
any demand until running contracts are 
used up. Prices favor buyers,—if there 
were any,;—but as sellers show no dispo- 
sition to force sales on a reluctant market 
there is not more than about 6d per 280 
Ibs decline. There may be some irregu- 
larities, but 45s 6d per 280 Ibs is the 
minimum asking price for American pat- 
ent grades. 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers have reduced their 
limits 6d@I1s per 280 lbs c¢.i.f., but have 
failed to secure any response from im- 
porters, who are anxious to realize exist- 
ing obligations rather than add to their 
engagements at anything near present 
cost of shipment. 

For Minnesota patents 46s c.i.f. is 
asked, and for Kansas from 43s 6d, which 
in each case is Is down. Canadian spring 
patents from 44s 6d and soft winters 
from 44s are 6d cheaper. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 


cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 2,000 280-lb sacks, and to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom 115,000, against 63,000 the 
same week last year. Since Aug. 1 the 
total to the United Kingdom is 3,616,000 
sacks, against 3,087,000 during the same 
period last season. 

Local millers are slow to reduce their 
limits officially, which they did today by 
6d per 280 lbs, making bakers grade 
45s 6d, but business of fate has proved 
exceedingly quiet. 

Low-grade flours on spot are not now 
so unduly pressed and prices are firmer, 
say from 32s for ordinary bakers grade. 
America asks c.i.f. about parity, but buy- 
ers are reticent. 

Neither Pacific nor Australian flours 
are ponies for shipment at an import 
level. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY: 8 


While the Glasgow flour market has 
assumed a quieter tone, there has been 
rather more doing at the decline. Bakers 
are buying in a hand-to-mouth way, for 
they expect lower prices by the middle 
of summer. 

For imported Manitoba flours 45s 6d@ 
46s was asked, which was a slight reduc- 
tion. There were but few second grades 
offering. Home millers brought their quo- 
tations down to 45s and 46s, town patents 
being quoted at the former and their 
better grades at the latter. For these the 
demand was light. 

Flour is still too dear for bakers to 
purchase freely. They would require the 
price at 44s to make bread really pay. 

American soft winters have been priced 
at 46s 6d, but the sale has been slow. 
Canadian 90 per cents are offering at 
42s@42s 6d, which is a cheaper price 
than has been ruling for some time. The 
difference in the prices between Canadian 
90 per cents and American soft winters 
was so marked that the former had a bit 
of a look in. 

Kansas flour was offered at 44s for top 
patents, and second grades came in at 42s, 
reasonable prices when one considers 
what these flours were quoted at some 
little time ago. Minnesotas were reckoned 
too dear at 48@49s, and were neglected. 

Imports at Glasgow last week: 10,713 
qrs wheat, 9,976 coming from Canada 
and the United States; 46,884 sacks flour, 
45,570 from Canada and the United 
States; 4,071 sacks oatmeal and 12,306 
qrs maize. . 

STOCKS IN GLASGOW 

The quantity of flour in the Glasgow 
stores and on the quays is 80,027 sacks. 
At the end of March there were 56,547, 
and on April 30, 1915, 71,273. Wheat in 
the same ratio was 123,904, 125,459 and 
45,768 qrs. Oatmeal (loads of 280 lbs) 
11,992, 7,072, and 3,701. Maize 8,583, 
6,139 and 40,539 qrs. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 

The demand for flour was moderate. 
Home descriptions were unchanged, the 
Edinburgh and Leith millers asking 52s 
6d for whites, 51s for extras and 49s 6d 
for supers, while the Midlothian millers 
asked 54s for their best. 

The wheat market was quiet in Leith 
during the last eight days, but later re- 
covered to the extent of Is per qr. 


IMPORTS AT LEITH 
Last week 27,595 qrs of wheat were 
imported from North American ports. 
The imports of wheat from Jan, 1 to date 
are 100,853 qrs, and the imports of flour 
for the same period 143,961 sacks. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 8 
Although things are settling down in 
Dublin and the south, as far as selling 
flour is concerned, business is a complete 
blank, bakers and consumers generally 
having been more taken up with getting 


their goods delivered and their trade kept 
going than looking into the question of 
future supplies. In Belfast and the 
north, business, on the whole, has not 
been bad for spot demand. 

Home millers have not reduced prices, 
although English and Scotch millers have 
made concessions. This has not affected 
importers, as the stocks of foreign flour 
are low and composed of particular 
brands of strong flours which are in 
strong request Py the trade, and import- 
ers have been able to make the full price, 
irrespective of English and Scotch com- 
petition. 

Irish millers have showed some weak- 
ness, as there is more anxiety to sell. This 
has made middlemen more determined to 
sell, and they have reduced their prices 
under mills’ quotations. 

There is flour arriving now that was 
bought months ago. This affects both im- 
porters and consumers, and will make 
them chary about going in for shipment 
goods unless there is a certainty of a 
reasonable delivery. Taking it all round, 
the flour trade in Ireland is featureless. 

‘Minneapolis flours are lower on spot, 
consumers and second-hand sellers being 
willing to take 48s 6d f.o.r, Belfast. It 
is difficult to learn what is being done in 
Dublin, but in Londonderry 49s 6d, full 
landed terms, was accepted, shipment 
via Liverpool. For shipment, prices are 
no easier, and it would be difficult to get 
any ordinary brands under 49s 6d, full 
landed terms, May-June dispatch, and 
even at this figure mills are not offering 
freely. 

Duluth flour has had a good sale during 
the week, and it is reported that 48s, full 
landed terms, Belfast, has been accepted. 
It is difficult to get prices for shipment, 
the nearest indication being 49s, full 
landed terms. For high-grade Minnesota 
choice lots, 51s Belfast is wanted on pas- 
sage, and for second-grade Minnesota 
46s 6d, full landed terms, was quoted by 
the mills. These flours, however, have 
only a limited sale in Ireland. 

For Kansas flours 47s 6d is the utmost 
obtainable f.o.r. Belfast, and this only in 
small lots by middlemen. Importers could 
do business only at 1s sack less for any 
good export patent grade. The quantities 
offering on spot are small, but equal to 
demand. Last week’s quotations of 43s 
6d net, c.i.f. Belfast, for ordinary export 
patent grade, would be repeated this 
week in some quarters. 

Importers have had more inquiry for 
export patent Manitobas than for most 
other classes. For any really good ones 
on spot or passage 48s 6d@49s is easily 
obtainable; that is, for flour that has 
actually left the seaboard. Cable offers 
for some of the ordinary brands are 
roughly 44s 6d net, cif. Belfast or 
Dublin. 

Some offers were received for ordinary 
bakers grade as low as 41s net, c.i.f. 
These flours have been so dear lately that 
they have practically disappeared from 
the Irish market. Some choice high-grade 
patents were quoted at 49s net, c.i.f. Bel- 
fast, for shipment, but are too dear com- 
pared with home millers’ flours. 

American soft winters are a difficult 
proposition. On spot 49s is being asked 
and obtained, but second-hand sellers 
have brought down the price of home-. 
made flours, which has put off any idea 
of buying these flours for shipment. The 
nearest price to any competitive value is 
about 46s net, c.i.f. Belfast, for export 
patent grades. 

Mill offals are in a better position, 
and holding their prices well. Sharps, 
pollards and bran are all making pre- 
vious week’s quotations freely, millers be- 
ing clear of stock. 

Linseed cakes have improved, and 
moved upward. The f.o.b, Liverpool low 
quotations of 10 days ago are a thing of 
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the past, and any one who bought at that 
time can make at least £1 per ton profit. 
The consumptive demand is poor, and 
any increase in prices is due to specula- 
tion on the part of the larger buyers. 
Cotton cakes and meal are firmer in tone, 
and consumers are now making a profit. 

There has been a much bigger demand 
for American maize cones, with an ad- 
vance in price locally of 10@15s per ton. 
They are, however, still below a shipment 
basis price. Indian corn*has shown a 
further advance and, although demand 
for meal is not big, millers report some 
improvement. 





PAPERS AT CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 650.) 
be infected with a bacteria of the so- 
called rope. 

Now it is a well established fact that 
bacteria enjoys operating in an unsterile, 
infected or unclean atmosphere. If one 
of the flours stored by the baker, for ex- 
ample, contained 250,000 bacteria to the 
gram and the flour shipped by the other 
miller was sterile, the infected flour 
would be destroyed first. It would suc- 
cumb to the ravages of the attack of the 
new bacteria very quickly, whereas the 
sterile flour would remain in good con- 
condition and of good baking quality for 
a long period. 

The use of a powerful miscroscope will 
open up to you a new world in the study 
of the wheat kernel. By developing the 
starch cells under moisture you can, with 
a microscope, easily establish their con- 
dition and ascertain whether they are dis- 
eased or whether the rim of the starch 
cell has been attacked by bacteria. They 
begin first by destroying the gluten or 
protein surrounding the starch, and later 
attack the starch cells themselves. In an 
infected sample of flour you can clearly 
discern the bacteria moving from one 
starch cell to another while they are 
carrying on their work of destruction. 

You can extend the same investigation 
to the examining of the coat of your 
wheat, and particularly the crease dirt. 
I unhesitatingly make the’ prediction that, 
within the near future, a larger part of 
the work which has been carried on in 
your laboratories under the old methods 
will be superseded by microscopic exami- 
nations and conclusions. 


DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Paper Read by J. C. Adderly, Secretary 
Millers’ Mutual Casualty In- 
surance Co. 

Disability insurance is properly that 
form of insurance which should protect 
the person insured, or his beneficiaries, 
from loss arising out of his disability. 
Permanent and total disability is often 
caused as a result of accident. It is also 
caused almost as frequently by sickness 
and disease. The loss arising from dis- 
ability is largely the loss in earning power 
or wages, which may be an entire loss if 
the disability be total, or may be a partial 
loss if the disability be partial. The loss 
may also be, and frequently consists of, 
accumulated bills for doctors, surgeons 
and hospital services, or for medicine 
and sunibenl supplies, and in case of 
death, of burial expense. 


INSURANCE PROTECTION IS NECESSARY 

Thoughtful operative millers have long 
felt the need of insurance protection, but 
the limited average that could be secured 
from stock companies and the exceeding- 
ly high premiums charged usually pre- 
cluded the possibility of securing it. 
Millowners have also frequently expressed 
the wish that there could be a means 
whereby their employees could secure 
proper insurance protection at a reason- 
able cost. 

The statistics which have been compiled 
by the Millers Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Co, covering accidents occurring during 
the hours of the employment especially 
emphasize the need of this protection. 
The records show that during the past 
four years 3,981 flour mill and elevator 
employees have been killed and injured, 
4,065,000 days of disability have resulted, 
and a loss in wages to the employees or 
their families of more than $10,000,000 
has resulted. At the present time, acci- 
dents are occurring to flour mill and ele- 
vator employees at the rate of more than 
six each day, and one man suffers acci- 
dental death upon an average of every 
four and one-half days. 
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Bear in mind that these figures include 
only the accidents that occur during the 
hours of employment. Reliable statistics 
show that a greater number of accidents 
occur outside of the hours of poo yp ae 
than occur within. Sickness and disease 
also cause as much disability and loss as 
all accidents combined. It is, therefore, 
apparent that the total loss as a result of 
disability to flour mill and elevator em- 


ployees will be not less than four times. 


the amount just referred to. Yes, pro- 
tection is undoubtedly necessary and the 
question is where and how to get it at a 
reasonable cost. 


COST OF STOCK COMPANY INSURANCE 


The reports of the various state insur- 
ance departments have shown stock com- 
pany insurance to have the highest man- 
agement cost of any form of insurance 
transacted. In stock companies the 
amount returned to policyholders in loss 
payments for any kind of insurance has 
rarely, if ever, exceeded 50 per cent of 
the amount paid in premiums. Apply- 
ing to industrial insurance, within which 
class the kind of insurance which we are 
discussing falls, the amount of return to 
policyholders has been even less. 

Statistics covering a period of years 
since 1876, when this form of insurance 
was first written, to 1912, show that ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000 have been col- 
lected in premiums, while only $600,000,- 
000 have been paid out in losses. This 
has left $1,400,000,000 to pay manage- 
ment expense and for profit of the stock 
companies writing the business. You 
will note that, for each dollar of premium 
collected, 70c have been retained by the 
company and only 30c returned to the 
policyholder. : 

Insurance at so high a cost to the 
policyholder, and with so little return, is 
not properly insurance, and will not 
properly protect or answer the needs of 
the flour mill and elevator employees. In 
providing yourselves with this form of 
protection you will not desire to support 
an army of stock insurance company offi- 
cials, general agents, state agents, local 
solicitors and brokers, nor will you care 
to pay a dollar for insurance protection 
from which you are to receive only 30c in 
return. 

One prominent stock insurance com- 
pany writing this class of insurance re- 
cently sent out a circular letter notifying 
insurance solicitors and brokers that it 
would pay them 50 per cent of the entire 
premium for all applications for insur- 
ance solicited by them and forwarded to 
their company. When the petty agent or 
broker who solicits insurance from you 
receives 50 per cent of the entire amount 
which you pay, could you expect to re- 
ceive any reasonable protection or any 
substantial amount in return in event of 
your disability? 

SUCCESS OF MUTUAL INSURANCE 


Mutual insurance is the oldest form of 
insurance in existence. The first Ameri- 
can insurance company was a mutual in- 
surance company organized by Benjamin 
Franklin in the city of Philadelphia prior 
to the Revolutionary War. This old com- 
pany is still in existence, larger and 
stronger than ever before. It has carried 
insurance protection for its policyholders 
at a far lower cost than such insurance 
could be furnished by stock com- 
panies, for the past 150 years. The 
flour mill mutuals have furnished fire in- 
surance protection to millowners for the 
past 40 to 50 years at a cost which has 
averaged less than 50 per cent of the 
rates charged by stock companies. Mu- 
tual companies writing health and acci- 
dent insurance have been organized 
among travelling salesmen and among 
business men, and have reduced the cost 
of insurance to their members almost 
two-thirds of the rates charged by stock 
companies. None of these companies, 
however, have been available to flour mill 
and elevator employees. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE NOW AVAILABLE 


Many plans have been discussed in the 
past for providing insurance upon the 
mutual plan to operative millers and 
other employees. A great deal of labor, 
time an — is needed before any 
such plan could be put into execution, 
and the expert insurance knowledge neces- 
sary to the successful undertaking of any 
such plan is not easily secured. As a 
result, nothing had been done until a plan 
prepared by myself was submitted to the 


board of directors of the Millers Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Co. 

This plan contemplated the organiza- 
tion of a separate division of the com- 
pany under the title of “personal dis- 
ability division.” In this division of the 
company, disability insurance would be 
written covering disability from accident 
or accidental death, and covering also 
disability from sickness or disease. 
accounting for this division was to be en- 
tirely separate and distinct from all other 
insurance carried by the company, and 
out of the premiums paid for policies by 
members of this division the losses will be 
paid and the insurance will be carried at 
actual cost for the policyholders. 

The board of directors of the company, 
realizing the great benefits which would 
accrue to the entire trade, immediately 
approved the plan, and as a result the 
“personal . disability division” was organ- 
ized. This division of the company will 
bé under the supervision of an advisory 
committee consisting of George H. Lewis, 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co; O. 
M. Friend, Hannibal (Mo.) Milling Co; 
E. T. Bauer, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; F. J. Becker, Texas Star Flour 
Mills, Galveston, Texas; and E. C. An- 
drews, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
Mo 


The best and broadest insurance poli- 
cies will be written. The coverage wi 
more extensive than has ever been grant- 
ed under any insurance policy issued by 
any other company heretofore. It is in- 
tended that the mill or elevator employee 
shall know, when he is insured, that he 
will receive the protection for himself or 
his family which he expects. 

There will be two plans under which 
this insurance will be written. The first 
may be called the individual plan, under 
which an individual policy will be issued 
to each member of the company. In this 
class the company will accept only what 
is referred to as the preferred risk; that 
is, those persons who do not come in con- 
tact with the usual hazards of the plant, 
but whose work is confined practically to 
clerical work or travelling. 

Under the second plan group, policies 
will be issued covering all of those em- 
ployees in any establishment that may 
care to join in receiving this protection. 
All quileren will be insured under one 
policy, and individual certificates of in- 
surance will be issued to each. The pre- 
mium charge will be a percentage of the 
wages paid, and the benefits paid under 
the policy will also be in proportion to 
the wages received. 

In case of total disability during the 
first four years, an amount equal to two- 
thirds of the employee’s wages will be 
paid, and if disability continues beyond 
the four-year period, a pension during 
life will continue to be paid equal to 
one-sixth of the average wage. Provision 
is also made for partial disability, the loss 
of sight, or the loss of limb or limbs, also 
for the payment of physicians’ and sur- 
geons’ fees, hospital bills, and so forth. 

It is intended that the premium which 
shall be paid for this insurance, and 
which will be a percentage of the wage, 
will be deducted by the employer from 
the wages paid at the regular interval. 
The employer will then remit the pre- 
mium to the company. This will be of 
benefit to the employee, because it will 
save the expense of collection and give a 
lower cost of insurance. It will also 
guarantee that there will be no lapse in 
the protection, and that the insurance will 
always be in force. 


DIVIDENDS TO MEMBERS 


All mutual insurance companies write 
insurance at a stipulated premium, and 
at the end of ok ear return to their 
members in dividends all ‘parts of that 
premium which has not been used in the 
actual payment of losses and expenses. 
The “personal disability division” of the 
company will be operated upon this same 

lan. Other divisions of the company 

ave been able to return to their policy- 
holders from 25 to 35 per cent of the 
original premium charged. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the 
“personal disability division” will be 
equally successful, and each member of 
this division will at the end of each year 
receive his check for the dividend or sav- 


ing of that year. These dividends will be ° 


increased in the exact proportion that the 
employees who are members of the com- 
pany co-operate with the company to re- 
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duce the number of accidents, and exer- 
cise care and caution in their daily duties. 
Much can be done along this line, and 
each year’s result should show a lower 
and lower cost to members. 


EVERY PREVENTABLE ACCIDENT A CRIME 


Our readers, which have been compiled 
exclusively from accidents actually occur- 
ring in flour mills and elevators, have 

roven that 93 per cent of the total num- 

r of accidents could have been avoided 
by the exercise of care upon the part of 
the employee. The waste of life and limb 
has been enormous. Every preventable 
accident is a crime. The penalty inflicted 
is often poverty for life, and the family 
or dependents of the employee suffer as 
well as he. 

Where insurance protection is carried 
the disabled employee or his family may 
not suffer severely, and their self-respec| 
can be retained. Where no insurance is 
carried, both the employee and his family 
may become objects of charity. If chil- 
dren exist, their proper care and educa- 
tion must be neglected and the result of 
the accident is felt, not only in this gen- 
eration but in the next. 


MILL ACCIDENTS AND THE OPERATIVE MILLER 


No single person or no set of persons 
occupy a position today where there are 
such possibilities for good as in the posi- 
tion occupied by the operative millers. | 
have already shown how by far the great- 
er percentage of all flour mill and eleva- 
tor accidents are preventable. Under your 
charge and direction are hundreds of men 
who in the next few years, unuer the ap- 
plication of the inflexible law of average, 
will suffer accidental injury or death. 

By your word and act you can reduce 
the possibility of injury occurring to 
these men, in the ratio of nine to one. 
By your advocacy and encouragement 
you may also secure insurance protection 
for these men and their families, that 
they may not suffer poverty and want 
because of such accidents. I know of no 
greater good which you may be able to 
accomplish for yourselves, the men under 
your charge, and for humanity, than to 
co-operate in the fullest degree possible 
with our company in our accident pre- 
vention work and in providing insurance 
protection against the loss occasioned by 
accidental death or disability. 

May I not suggest that you confer with 
your employer regarding this matter, and 
then call a meeting of all of the em- 
ployees in your plant, in order that the 
subject can be fully explained to them? 
Urge each and every man to join in se- 
curing protection which will guarantee 
his income in event of his accidental 
death, or during disability from acciden- 
tal injury, sickness or disease. Our com- 
pany will assist you in every possible wa) 
in accomplishing the results desired. Our 
success will be your success, and will mean 
a stronger, more self-reliant, and a higher 
type of individual, who realizes and as- 
sumes his personal responsibility, a closer, 
safer and more secure family, and a bet- 
ter community and a greater nation, 





Mi polis Ship ts 

Following were the shipments of flou: 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for the eight month of the crop year, from 
Sept. 1, 1915, to April 30, 1916, with com 

parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-1 

2,5 








C., M. & St. P.. 4,439 3,166 3,31 
c., St. P., M. ? 

BQ. seccccss 2,832 1,740 2,036 1,3¢ 
M. & St. L..... 1,141 1,371 963 76 
Gt. Northern... 948 755 899 89 
North. Pacific.. 571 519 744 921 
Great Western. 1,167 824 922 5S4 
c., B. &@..... 1,696 1,841 1,601 1,85 
Soo (Chi. Div.) 847 1,018 853 1,32 
BES vcccvesewse 1,070 1,319 1,109 1,112 
Rock Island ... 655 499 572 52 

Totals ...... 15,366 12,468 12,863 12,65 
Receipts ...... 763 594 506 679 


MILLFEED SHIPMENTS 

The attached table shows the shipments of 
millstuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, over th« 
respective roads for the eight months of th 
crop year, from Sept. 1, 1915, to April 3), 
1916, with comparisons: 

1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-1' 
C., M. & St. P.131,598 76,145 102,758 96,0‘ 
Cc., St. P., M. 

BO. vessecse 174,920 123,760 109,180 74,649 
M. & St. L.... 5,367 6,566 7,680 6,950 
Gt. Northern... 40,878 ° $8,303 39,495 45,1: 
North. Pacific. 27,279 24,794 21,232 29,855 
Great Western 14,124 17,446 14,978 11,12" 
C., B. & Q. ... 39,650 46,067 68,327 57,64 
Soo (Chi. Div.) 38,531 49,454 41,818 656,067 
BOO vcrsoceces 48,405 48,827 36,062 43,01 
Rock Island .. 7,046 7,373 11,569 9,22 
Minn. Transfer 135 175 400 58 


Totals ...... 527,931 438,900 443,099 430,37 
Receipts ....- 68,664 64,046 657,132 39,02! 
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RESALES 

‘The crop year now drawing to a close 
has demonstrated once again the unwis- 
dom and futility of the forward sale. 
Once again it may be doubted, however, 
whether the miller has learned any last- 
ing lesson from his experience which he 
will put into effect. 

Complaints about competition from re- 
sales have been thick and numerous. They 
have come especially from the eastern and 
larger markets, but there has been no sec- 
tion completely free from them. Even 
now, after some months favorable to 
resellers, this flour has not been entirely 
cleaned up. The central states have not 
suffered so much as some other sections, 
but they have had enough. 

As the spring wheat miller, located in 
the Northwest, is the most flagrant and 
persistent offender, perhaps being en- 
titled to the questionable distinction of 
having discovered and inaugurated this 
ingenious and destructive device, with the 
splendid backfire, he is the principal suf- 
ferer as well. Unfortunately, however, 
its effects cannot be confined to those who 
are guilty of its practice. Its insidious 
and devastating influence is far-reaching, 
and it suecessfully demoralizes trade for 
most every one, 

‘The motive and purpose of the for- 
ward sale is as plain as the nose on a 
man’s face. It has its origin in a grasp- 
ing selfishness, an avariciousness and de- 
sire to hog all the trade before the other 
fellow has a chance to get it. Nothing 
like getting a buyer booked up, sewed 
and tied up so tight that he cannot get 
away. Willy nilly, he is then your cus- 
tomer. The factory economist may justi- 
fy the sale because it assures orders on 
which to run the factory or mill, thereby 
insuring steady and economical opera- 
tion. This is the sound theory on which 
the sale is based, but it does not work out 
in practice. 

When the market advances, as it has 
this year, the miller is brought into com- 


petition with his own flour sold at ma- 
terially lower prices for future delivery. 
He has sold an option on his output, at no 


particular gain to himself; bargained 
against himself in favor of the buyer. 
Furthermore, he is lucky in his hedging 
operations if he does not take some loss. 
= the Lord help him if he does not 
ied ge. 

When the market declines, there is 
something the matter with his flour so the 
buyer cannot use it. He has invited and 
inherited, very honestly and at consider- 
able pains, a veritable harvest of grief, 
vast trouble in enforcing contracts, liti- 
gation that may extend over years, most 
uncertain in its issue and in the end un- 
profitable and unsatisfactory. And he 
has no one to thank but himself. He, not 
the buyer, originated the device in which 
he has been caught. 

Soft winter wheat millers have never 
been so addicted to the practice of the 
forward sale. There are notable excep- 
tions, and most of these are among mills 
selling in the South. Just why they should 
have escaped it may be hard to tell. The 
cracker and soft wheat flour trade has 
never been trained to this form of buying. 
The reason probably is to be found in the 
fact that the units in soft winter wheat 
milling are relatively smaller and there is 
not the same compulsion ot keep a large 
plant in operation. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING AND OUTPUT 
The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekl 
Capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 


ing June 3 was 14,500, or 30 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 25,400, or 53 per 
cent, the previous week, 17,200, or 36 per 
cent, a year ago, 18,800, or 39 per cent, 
two years ago, and 19,000, or 3944 per 
cent, three years ago. 

The output last week was the smallest 
of any week since July 24, 1915. One of 
the mills was down all the week, due to a 
strike, and none of the others made even 
half-time runs. 

The output was not, however, a true in- 
dex to the situation. As a matter of 
fact, business showed some slight im- 
provement; it was not much, but percept- 
ible. The market has taken on the cus- 
tomary end-of-the-crop character, and 
scattered sales to established trade to 
take care of their near-by requirements 
are all that are being made or expected. 

Even if it were not near the end of the 
crop, when buying could -not be looked 
for, the weakness in the market last week 
would probably have served as a check. 
The market at Toledo closed June 2 
about 6c lower than the previous week, 
representing a decline of over 14c in the 
last three weeks. ‘There are some who 
believe that the end is not yet. Flour 
prices were reduced. 

For the corresponding week a year ago, 
cash and July were off 91,c and 10%c¢, 
respectively. The market seems to be 
repeating the performance of last year, 
but at a lower level. Last year cash and 
July wheat closed at ‘Toledo at $1.33% 
and $1.14%, compared with $1.0914 and 
$1.10 this year. The spread between cash 
and July last year was caused by the 
scarcity of cash wheat, whereas there is 
plenty of wheat to be had this year. 

Most buyers feel bearish, and _ the 
course of the market is encouraging 
them. They have won out so far by hold- 
ing off. The cracker bakers are holding 
off also, and no large sales to the big con- 
sumers have been reported for some time. 

Nothing has been said as yet in regard 
to new-crop flour sales, by either millers 
or buyers, for either export or domestic. 
Millers are hoping that it may be some 
time before such sales are started. Of 
course there is not the same incentive this 
eg as July wheat is not selling at the 

ig discount that obtained last year. Mill- 
ers making new-crop sales last year for 
July-August delivery got stung, and they 
have not forgotten it. 

One mill made some small export sales 
last week to Scotland. The others did 
nothing. Export business to the United 
Kingdom has fallen off, and there is 
almost nothing doing. 

* w 


Feed was quiet. Millers are not meet- 
ing with any trouble in selling what they 
make; one is sold well ahead. Bran was 
up $1 ton, and middlings unchanged. 

NOTES 

A. Mennel, president Harter Milling 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, expects to leave June 
8 for Alaska, to be gone about two 
months. 

The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. was 

’ closed down all last week due to a strike. 
An attempt is being made to unionize 
the plant. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange was 
closed June 3 and 5. Grain men took 
advantage of the opportunity for a week- 
end holiday. 

The mill at Sardinia, Ohio, belonging 
to Kibler & Son, was recently struck by 
lightning and destroyed by fire, entail- 
ing a loss estimated at $15,000. 

An elevator belonging to Akin-Erskine 
Co., Evansville, Ind., located at Mackey, 
Ind., was destroyed by fire recently. 
About 5,000 bus wheat were in the ele- 
vator. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, and John H. Taylor, treas- 
urer, Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., 


Toledo and Mount Vernon, left June 2 
for Mount Vernon for the annual meet- 
ing of their company. 

New members of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association recently reported are 
the Sardinia (Ohio) Milling Co., Stephen- 
son Bros., North Fairfield, Sandusky 
(Ohio) Milling Co., Monroeville (Ohio) 
Milling Co. U. G. Smith, Huron, and 
W.. A. Cox, Fremont. 

Frank Eighme, formerly manager of 
the Whiteside bakery, Louisville, Ky., 
and now connected with two bakery 
projects in Providence, R. I., and Brock- 
ton, Mass., was in Toledo last week. He 
went from here to Battle Creek and may 
return for the Tri-State bakers’ conven- 
tion this week. 

The cases against nine Toledo bakers, 
started early in 1915, for alleged viola- 
tion of the anti-trust law, were dropped 


_ last week, the bakers paying the costs, 


amounting to about $500. The cases grew 
out of the advance in the price of bread 
to 6c, resulting from the high cost of 
flour. Although the advance may have 
been justified, the bakers found it im- 
possible to maintain it. 

Secretary Tanner, of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, recently made an auto- 
mobile trip through southwestern Ohio 
and reports great improvement in the 
growing wheat crop over the condition a 
month ago. He says if the crop continues 
to improve as it has during the last month 
Ohio will grow 22,000,000 bus, which, 
counting carry-over by farmers of 
8,000,000, will give a total of 30,000,000. 
He points out that the 1915 crop totaled 
40,000,000 bus of varied quality. De- 
ducting the 8,000,000 bus carry-over, 
leaves 32,000,000 as having been used up 
during the crop year. Therefore, in- 
cluding carry-over, there will be avail- 
able as much wheat the coming year as 
was used in Ohio last year. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 73,860 
bbls, for the week ending June 3 made 
28,155, or 38 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 53,675, or 47 per cent, the 
previous week, by 16 mills of 113,460 bbls 
weekly capacity. 

Commenting on the flour and feed situ- 
ation, these mills report: Flour normal, 
feed fair...Flour fair, feed excellent... 
Flour dull, feed dull...Flour dead, feed 

...-Flour fair, feed active. 

Among the mills contributing to this 

report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Harter Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 


MICHIGAN 


Amendt Milling Co., Monroe. 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 





Mill Machinery as Real Estate 

Engines were sold to a mill and eleva- 
tor company under a written contract 
which provided that title should remain 
in the seller until payment of the pur- 
chase price. The price not being paid, 
the seller brought suit to replevy the 
engines. A third person claimed to have 
acquired title to them in purchasing the 
real estate on which they had been in- 
stalled, under foreclosure of a mechanic’s 
lien against the real estate. In affirming 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and hold- 
ing that the engines did not pass under 
sale of the real estate on foreclosure of 
the mechanic’s lien, the Kansas Supreme 
Court said: 

“The engines were not made a part of 
the real estate by merely depositing them 
in the building. To change their char- 
acter as personalty, it was necessary 
that they should be set up and perma- 
nently attached. The contract reserving 
to the machine company title to the en- 
gines had no validity as-against any one 
acquiring a claim upon t before it 
was filed of record. But no claim to 
them was asserted except by virtue of 
proceedings which affected only real 
estate, and irrespective of the contract 
they were personal property until 
were set up and bolted to the floor. = 

“Before this time the contract had been 
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made of record, and, being thereby vali- 
dated, it prevented their becoming a part 
of the realty so as to be subject to any 
then existing lien. . . . A valid agree- 
ment between the owner of personal 
property, who is guilty of no misconduct 
or concealment, and the owner of real 
estate to which it is annexed, that its 
character as personalty shall not thereby 
be affected, binds not only these parties, 
but all other persons, unless an excep- 
tion be made in favor of purchasers for 
a valuable consideration without notice.” 
St. Mary’s Machine Co. vs. Iola Mill & 


Elevator Co. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





INDIANA 

Inpianapouis, Inp., June 5.—The In- 
dianapolis flour and grain market was 
erratic last week. While a fair-sized 
business in flour was reported, the close 
was at the lowest level for some time. 

Early in the week there were numerous 
inquiries from abroad, and some of the 
larger mills announced closing contracts 
with Great Britain for shipments to be 
made to Scotland. Millers settled down 
for what was believed to be an active 
week, but domestic trade dropped off. A 
scattered business with jobbers was car- 
ried on, but the South failed to come in. 

When the report of the naval encounter 
was received, wheat dropped l5c below 
the week’s best average. This unsettled 
flour, and mills quoted soft winter goods 
25c bbl cheaper than previous week, Mills 
ground on an average basis, but the out- 
put of flour was short, due to stoppages 
for repairs and a few minor accidents. 

There was considerable inquiry from 
abroad in connection with the new crop. 
Millers show a diversity of opinion, but 
most rep¥rts indicate that the chief cen-~ 
ter for production will be the counties 
north of the Wabash River. 

Feed finished strong at steady prices. 


NOTES 


Flour production for the week by In- 
dianapolis mills, 5,417 bbls. 

Prices at the close of the week: soft 
winter patent, in jute, $4.90@5; No. 2 
wheat, $1; mixed feed, $25 ton. 

A canvass is being made to ascertain 
how many millers will participate in an- 
other year of special advertising for 
Indiana-made flour. 

The elevator of the Covington (Ind.) 
Grain Co, burned last week with a loss 
of $22,000. Insurance of $3,000 was car- 
ried, a policy for $3,500 having expired 
the day before the fire. There were thou- 
sands of bushels of grain and nearly 100 
bbls flour in the elevator, all being de- 
stroyed. This is the third elevator on 
this site destroyed by fire, and the fire 
is the sixth of its kind in a radius of a 
few miles around Covington. The eleva- 
tor was owned by W. M. and D. C. Moore, 
and William Rider. 

J. M. Pearson. 





State Weights and Measures Valid 


In a case passed upon by the Ohio Su- 
preme Court recently, it was asserted 
that the clause of the federal Constitu- 
tion which vests in Congress power to “fix 
the standard of weights and measures” 
renders invalid all state regulations pre- 
scribing such standards. In overruling 
this contention in the following language, 
the court gives a brief but comprehensive 
statement of the main principle which dis- 
tinguishes the power of the state legisla- 
ture from the functions of Congress: 

“The authorities are uniform in hold- 
ing that states are precluded from exer- 
cising a power only when the power over 
such subject is in express terms con- 
ferred exclusively upon the federal gov- 
ernment; or where such grant of author- 
ity to the national government is attended 
by an express prohibition upon its exer- 
cise by the state or the exercise thereof 
by both would be clearly and necessarily ~ 
contradictory and repugnant. 

“It is quite apparent, therefore, that 
the power to adopt and prescribe a stand- 
ard of weights and measures was not con- 
ferred by the Constitution exclusively 
upon the Congress, and that it is within 
the power of the legislatures of the sev- 
eral states to enact laws fixing and regu- 
lating standards of weights and measures 
in all respects in which Congress has not 
legislated upon the subject.” Williams 


vs. Sandles, 
A. L. H. Srneer. 














Quick Action 


Do you remember away back yonder 
how the teacher tried to impress upon 
your young and receptive mind that it 
was wrong and sinful to ever put off till 
tomorrow anything that could be done 
today? 

Do you recollect how you found it 
written in your copy-books alongside of 
that timeworn precept that “Practice 
Makes Perfect”? 

Both of these hoary-headed maxims 
are good in their way. The first is not 
in a class, however, with the more mod- 
ern “Do it Now.” This latter is more 
terse, epigrammatical and forceful, and 
ields far greater results than its older 
brother. As for the “Practice Makes 
Perfect” proposition, everybody knows 
that, if this were true, women would be 
better talkers than men. 

The German army moved at the first 
bugle blast. Had it not done so it could 
not have gone through Belgium or in- 
vaded France. Its motto seems to be 
“Do it Now.” P 

Most every one admits, even fhe Yan- 
kees say it’s true, that old Bedford For- 
rest was something of a fighter. The 
general’s friends used to say that, with 
his characteristic modesty, he always re- 
fused to admit that his successes were 
due to any particular skill as a cavalry 
commander but rather to his propensity 
for getting there “Fustest with the most- 
est men.” 

I don’t think that the general ever 
said this, at least in this particular ver- 
nacular, but whether he did or did not 
he was credited with making the state- 
ment, and it caused him to become so 
popular with the southern soldiers that 
there are today more living ex-confeder- 
ates who fought with Forrest than there 
are troopers in von Hindenburg’s army, 
and a greater number, if possible, than 
came to this country in the good ship 
Mayflower. Getting there “fustest” is 
half the battle in any contest. 

A number of years ago, when aquatic 
sports were more in vogue than today, 
there was a great regatta held on a 
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If this were true, 
women would be 
better talkers 
than men. 





placid eastern 
stream. Oarsmen 
an we) from all parts of our 
ie mye country and the Domin- 
ion were there. Eight- 
i co oar crews, four-oar 
F crews, double sculls and 
a host of those who play 
the game singly were gathered for the 
contests. 
Up to that time anything like a finish 
with more than 40 strokes to the minute 
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was described by the sport writers as 
“heart-breaking.” The papers in glow- 
ing terms told daily of the fascination 
of the rowing game, the poetry of the 
motion and the rhythm of the stroke, and 
society and the general public were 
feverishly indevenbed in the results. 

On the day of the races, thousands 
upon thousands had gathered to witness 
the contests and to cheer their favorites 
to victory. Ladies upon banks and 
barges waved handkerchiefs and ap- 
plauded the crews as they passed in 
practice. 

Among the entries in the principal 
four-oar contest was a crew of lumber- 
jacks from remote Wisconsin—raftsmen 
these, who cared nothing for the poetry 
in aquatics and less for the rhythm; the 
knew only to get there first, and they did. 

It looked mighty grotesque to the ef- 
fete easterners for the She-wa-see-metts, 


the Wisconsin woodchoppers, to start off . 


with a stroke running above 60 to the 
minute, and funnier still when they 
pulled away from all their competitors 
as if the latter were tied to stakes. 
After rounding the flag and squaring 
away for the return, the westerners were 
seen to stop and to leisurely take from 







The hound never 
reneged, 






\ 
their hip pockets, each, mate 4 
pee —e handkerchief IN Li 
which they dipped into the \S fA 36 
limpid wohens and leisurely Nx By) 
wiped their fevered brows. K 

They were in no hurry. : SX 
The drawing of the kerchiefs Le 
was not hastily ~ done—not S 
with the alacrity with which . 
a Kentuckian draws a gun, 
but more like the motion WS 
used by East Tennesseeans 
when they pull a flask, an tiny flask, in 
receptive company, a receptable the con- 
tents of which had been previously dis- 
turbed. 

Their ablutions finished, the log-pilots 
picked up their oars and, just to show 
what could be done in the West, they 
started off with 60 and ran this gradu- 
ally up to 70 and to 80, and finally to 
90, strokes per minute, and crossed the 
line winners by a quarter of a mile. 

It is said that the coach of the second 
crew was constrained to ask his protégés 
what it was that detained them. 

Out in rural Missouri an old farmer 
owned a hound dog—one of that breed 
that Champ Clark is said to have pos- 
sessed a few years ago. This was an 
accommodating cur and_ everybody’s 
friend. From infancy he had been taught 
by the small boys to jump through a 
loop made with the extended arms. He 
never refused—just wagged his tail and 
jumped on invitation. 

The dog became so proficient and his 
prowess so well known that the older 
folks began to encourage and to notice 
him favorably. From leaping for the 
youngsters he was gradually called upon 
to show his dexterity for the grown-ups, 
and required to jump at the command 
of the tallest and gauntest of the Mis- 
sourians. 

This seemed to be so easy for him that 
they took to standing upon chairs, and 
finally on counters, but the hound never 
reneged. He seemed to enjoy it just as 
much as his audience. 


One day the dog’s owner took him to 
town. It was his first trip and, like all 
country-bred dogs, he was bent upon see- 
ing all that there was to be seen. 

In the center of the square there stood 





He caused the greatest 
consternation. 





a courthouse,—a typical 
Missouri temple of jus- 
tice,—one of those four- 
storied edifices with a mansard roof, and 
this particular structure was surmounted 
by a big, gilded cupola upon which stood a 
statue of Missouri abundance—a woman 
of heroic size, bearing in her outstretched 
arms a wreath of wheat. 

The hound, looking diligently here and 
there lest something escape him, finally 
sighted the figure on the cupola and 
noted the challenge manifested in the 
extended arms. 

Those who were there at the time say 
that he hesitated only a moment; that 
something about the expression of his 
kindly face seemed to indicate that he 
was disappointed. 

There was some disappointment when 
he turned and leisurely trotted away. 
But the dog knew his business; he had 
not been jumping continuously for a 
year without finding out something. 
When he had reached a point about two 
blocks from the courthouse he turned and 
prepared for the effort of his life. 

Now I am not going to tell you that 
he jumped through that wreath. He did 
nothing of the kind. He did, however, 
succeed in leaping through the fourth 
story window and into the grand jury 
room where that august tribunal was sit- 
ting in evidence upon some alleged boot- 
legging cases, and it is said that he 
caused the greatest consternation, not so 
much because of his sudden and unher- 
alded appearance as from the fact that 
he tipped over a jug, breaking several 
glasses and spilling nearly a gallon of 
the evidence. 

One old fellow who saw the flight said 
that, had the dog been shorter coupled 
and therefore of quicker action, he would 
have jumped over the statue. This shows 
conclusively that there is wisdom even in 
rural Missouri. 

E. C. Famctorn. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Sept. 
1, 1915, to May 27, 1916, with comparisons, 
in bbis (000’s omitted): 


c—Output—, -—-Exports—, 
1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 
Minneapolis ...15,807 12,660 1,434 1,679 


Duluth-Superior 1,135 968 69 111 
65 outside mills 10,716 8,603 310 194 
Totals ....... 27,658 22,231 1,813 1,984 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 











1915-16 1914-15 

Minneapolis .......ceeeesens 71,131 56,970 
Duluth-Superior ..........+.+. 5,108 4,356 
65 outside mills ...........+. 48,222 38,713 
ri | PYUVTEREVE PE Tere Prey 124,461 100,039 





The wheat trade in Chicago, expects the 
government report for June to show 
around 730,000,000 bus wheat, or close to 
495,000,000 winter and 235,000,000 spring. 
Estimates by private statisticians range 
from 710,000,000 to 770,000,000 bus. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
Partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimun 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charge: 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Specia! 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading ars 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not n rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








STENOGRAPHER WANTED—GOOD POSI 
tion, steady employment; desirable loca- 
tion. Address 40, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN OF REC- 
ognized ability in the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory; must be a hustler and not afraid of 
work. Apply to J. L. Gregg, 445 Oliver 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








SALES-MANAGER FOR RYE AND CERE- 
al mill; immediate employment to com- 
Ppetent man who can invest a smal! 
amount in the business. Address 46, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN FOR BAKING 
trade in western Pennsylvania by larg: 
spring wheat mill; territory acquaintanc 
preferred; good opportunity for real sales- 
man; give references, salary expected, age 
and full particulars. Address 44, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH 
established trade desires salesman for In- 
diana; preferably one acquainted with 
trade; no has-beens but only man with 
successful record; state age, salary ex 
pected, references and full information 
regarding experience. Address 42, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALES - MANAGER WANTED — SOUTH- 
western mill wants man to handle its 
flour sales—in office; man having road and 
office sales experience required; send ref 
erences; correspondence confidential; don't 
answer unless you have made good. Aid- 
dress 414, care Northwestern Miller, 231- 
232 Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo 


SALESMAN QUALIFIED TO SELL LARGH 
baking trade in New England by large 
spring wheat mill with established trade; 
only men who show actual record of good 
business will be considered; send full par 
ticulars previous experience, age, salary 
desired, in first letter to expedite matters; 
all replies confidential. Address 43, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 








POSITION WANTED—EXPERIENCE OF 
lifetime in milling, from Texas to North 
Dakota, of all kinds of wheat; would like 
two weeks’ notice. Address Gathman 37, 
Expert Miller, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





WOULD LIKE TO MAKE CONNECTIONS 
with medium-sized mill that can furnish 
a high-grade short patent flour; am in 
position to command good bakery business 
in Ohio with quality flour. Box 175, Co 
lumbus, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
flour salesman with proved record; excel- 
lent references of former employers; wid: 
trade acquaintance; can sell flour; no 
strings. Address 33, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY PRACTICAL HEAD MILLER; 15 
years’ experience in mills; head miller up 








to 600 bbls, second miller up to 3,0: 
bbls; am 33 years old, married, strict 
temperate; references furnished. Address 


F. Sabo, Box 1322, Woodlawn, Pa. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY EXPERIENCE! 
wide-awake miller; would like to get 
touch with some good milling firm, ary 
sized mill in United States or Canad 
highest references. Address 38, ca 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY COMPETENT HEAD MILLER, ) 
years’ experience in mills up to 2,000 bb's 
capacity, hard and soft wheat; am 
years old; married, with small famil); 
strictly temperate; references furnish: 
Address 32, care Northwestern Mil! 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLI! 
in 200 to 300 bbl mill or as second in 
larger; 18 years’ experience; have ben 
seven years in last place; age 38, ma’- 
ried; prefer middle states or Northwes 
references furnished. Address 60, car 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN FOR NEW ENGLAN!) 
open for engagement after June 10; cov- 
ered territory for 12 years on spring an‘ 
winter wheat; best of references and bon’ 
if desired; wide acquaintance with flou 
jobbers and particularly with the bake! 











trade. Reply, ‘‘Flourman,” care North 
western Miller, 16 Beaver Street, Ne 
York City. 
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AS OFFICE MANAGER, AUDITOR OR 
bookkeeper; accountant of long and valu- 
able experience Michigan, Kansas wheat 
belts; can maintain your system or sys- 
tematize in simplest, up-to-date methods; 
strictly accurate, reliable; decision, execu- 
tive ability; can more than save my salary 
for almost any mill. Address ‘Account- 
ant,” 4036 Lexington Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





AS ENGINEER OR ELECTRICIAN OR 
both in mill or light plant; am thorough- 
ly experienced in oil, gasoline, kerosene, 
Corliss, Uniflow and auto engines, have 
chief engineer’s license for Minnesota, and 
can handle A.C. and D.C, electricity satis- 
factorily; do not use tobacco or liquor in 
any form; location no object; Al refer- 
ences; state wages, as I am looking for a 
steady job for ten years or more. Ad- 
dress 39, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—A RUNNING MILLER PART- 
ner; no boozer; can put new 100-bb1 mill, 
in best location, money maker and $6,000, 
against his $5,000, and divide profits; 
chance of a lifetime for the right man. 
Address C, C, C., 48, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





CANADIAN AGENCY — EXPERIENCED 
cereal man wants agency for good line of 
cereals for Ontario or all of Canada. High- 
est references; can show big results; must 
be salary and commission; progressive. 
Address Northwestern Miller, 1001 Lums- 
den Building, Toronto. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





rOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


100-BBL MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR 
sale—fine location, modern plant; running; 
best opportunity in North Dakota; $8,650— 
$5,650 cash, balance long time; act quick. 
Address 45, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 











MILL FOR SALE—A GOOD WATER- 
power 25-bbl full process flour and feed 
mill, doing a good business every day, 
with 16 acres of land in a good locality. 
Address E. E,. Ulsh, Belleville, Mifflin 
County, Pa, 





FOR SALE OR TRADE—75-BBL MILL IN 
Al condition, located in northwestern 
South Dakota; 75 miles to nearest mill; 
new country; plenty of wheat direct from 
farmers; no trash considered. Address R. 
L. Chuning, Camp Crook, 8. D. 

FOR SALE OR TRADE—ONE OF THE 
best equipped mills in Minnesota; 125 bbis 
capacity; 125 h-p Corliss steam engine; 
located on transcontinental railway line in 
excellent wheat country; will consider 
first-class farm land in exchange or sell 
at a bargain for cash. Address 23, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—MODERN, PRACTICALLY 
new, self-rising mixing and blending plant 
at Nashville, Tenn; daily capacity about 
1,400 bbls; equipment cost about $6,000; 
machinery set up, ready for operation; 
electric power; re-billing rates to South- 
east enables mills north or west of rivers 
exceptional opportunity with this plant; 
will sell cheap, about third of cost. Ad- 
dress 52, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 














BARGAIN—MILL, 75 BBLS, IN SAS- 
katchewan; big local trade in flour and 
feed; excess of farmers’ wheat; steam 
power; cordwood around $2; owners not 
millers, will sell interest at sacrifice; good 
chance for practical miller; electrically 
lighted, railroad track to mill; all ma- 
chinery up to date; 300 acres farm land in 
connection with mill can be acquired on 
easy terms. Address 36, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—A LOT OF. SECOND-HAND 
machinery, including an oat groat ma- 
chine, a large batch mixer, a small batch 
mixer, and a small stalk cutter; most 
items only used a short while; attractive 
price if interested. Address Box 29, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
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Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 


The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


H. ©. Caywood 
1706 Seventh Ave. North 
Great Falls, Mont. 


Representing 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 











H-O 


STEAM-COOKED 
CHICK FEED 


More poultrymen are us- 
ing H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed each year be- 
cause it saves the chicks. 
Will you recommend it? 


Write for free sample and prices and arrange 
to supply your particular trade, 


The H-O Company John J. Campbell 
Mills: General Sales Agent 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 








The McDaniel Patent Angle 


Screen Separator 


OATS FROM WHEAT 
WHEAT FROM OATS 


This is the only machjne ever built having large capacity within 
small space that will make practically a poutbat separation of oats 
from wheat in one operation. It is not a tailings machine, but is 
built to handle your full mill stream. You would be surprised to 
know the amount of oats, barley and weed seeds, etc., you grind with 
your wheat every day. Send us via parcel post a fifteen-pound 
sample of your clean wheat before going to the rolls and we will run 
it over one of these machines and return the separation to you. 


We have had this machine in continuous operation for over two 
years, and placed it on the market only a few months ago. 


It is long past the experimental stage, and within the last few 
months we have sold 50 machines to the most progressive and best 
mills in this country. Every user a booster. Let us send you our 
literature which illustrates and fully describes this machine. 


Richmond Mfg. Co. 


LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
L. S. Mreexer, N. W. Representative, 


2 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Good Mill Account Wanted We Build Elevators for Millers 


for the State of Michigan, on a brokerage Ask us to send you our list of 700 customers 
basis. My warehouse at Detroit with private for whom we have built elevators and mills. 
switch enables me to make deliveries over Storage of any capacity. Ask us about its 


the entire state. Western mills wanting to cost—either concrete or wood. 
develop business in the state invited to cor- Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 
respond, W. R. FARRAND, Detroit, Mich. Webster Building CHICAGO, ILL. 




















FOR SALE 


One Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft., 70 4-in. 
flues, flush front including trimmings, re- 
flued within last year, shaker grates; one 
Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft.. 58 4-in. flues, 
flush front ineluding trimmings, reflued 
within last year, shaker grates; both have 
130 Ibs. working pressure allowed by insur- 
ance company, in good condition; built 
by Wm. Bros Brothers. Also one Triplex 
Boiler Feed Pump, belt driven, one steam 
driven; one Stillwell open heater and other 
engine accessories and pullies. Discontinued 
steam plant account installing electricity. 
Write us for inspection and detailed infor- 
mation. Address Claro Milling Company, 
Waseca, Minn. 











Northwestern 
National 
Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Capital, - - $4,000,000 
Surplus, - - $2,000,000 








A Doctor in Your Mill 


A lot of mills need a doctor—some one 
to point out and remedy their defects. 
That is our one aim. The Fraser Bolter 
goes a long way toward the correct 
method of milling. 


THE FRASER CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
We build mills—good ones, too. 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 












A. HUHN, President ALEX. G. HUHN, Secretary 


A.HUHN ELEVATOR COMPANY 





OFFICES, 404-406-408 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SELECTING WHEAT ENABLES US 
TO SUPPLY THE MILLING TRADE WITH THE PARTICULAR GRADES 


OF WHEAT WANTED AND CUSTOMERS ORDERING A SPECIAL MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


QUALITY CAN DEPEND UPON GETTING THAT AND NO OTHER 











GOULD GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WHEAT BARLEY OATS CORN 


SCREENINGS AND MILL FEEDS 


Bakers: Ask for Samples and Prices of Barley Flour 








comuctersteee CARGILL COMMISSION CO. 22-22 
Proved by more than 20 * Send in your orders 










































































f real 4 - tisfacti teed 
ssi DULUTH MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE ee 
Barnes-Ames Co. ANDREWS Am co. 
Recirareand Shipper THE McCAULL-DINSMORE CO. sii 
Wheat, Flax, Barley, and other Grains om. + a 
Chamber of Commerce 201 Board of Trade CHAMBER COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS ‘ : . 
Minneapolis Duluth, Minn. * - 
Best Grades of M ill ing W heat oe me Soft 
inter, West- 
- Write or wire for samples ern White and Spring Varieties 
Fraser-Smith Co. and quotations 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Grain Someone Merchants 
Millfeed Shippers a a gee 
We specialize in RO ae eo 
Se See Oneee eee Armour GRAIN Co. NEoLA E.evator Co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Choice Milling and Distilling Established 1903 
siti H Dibble Grain & Elevator Co. 
Eon sseiay Milling Wheat a Specialty Rass and Spr of 
E. GEE GRAIN CO. Kinds of 
G. ber of C MINNEAPOLIS 824 Flour Exchange Minneapolis 
E. 8. WoopwortTa Cuas. A. EATON 
President Manager 


CONCRETE 
ELEVATOR CO. 


Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Spring Wheat 
for Millers 


We can offer you one or a hundred cars. 
Send for samples and prices. Write, 
wire or phone. 

















